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DONE IN THE DARK 



PART YIKST— Continued. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" What is that word Honour ? Air — " 

Shakespeare. ' 

To begin then, as we are in duty bound, seeing 
that he is first in family importance, with the eld- 
est son, Lord Dulwich, as Cecil Cuthbert must 
now be called, had, after his rise in the social 
rank, exchanged into the Guards, a measure in 
which his father had very unwillingly acquiesced. 
Lord Haroldwood being from experience well 
aware of the added temptations and enlarged 
opportunities of getting into debt which the 
exchange in question would be likely to entail. 

" You must not expect a farthing beyond 
your now doubled yearly allowance from me,*' 
Lord Haroldwood had, with considerable em- 
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phasis, said to his son. " I shall pay no debts 
incurred by you, and my advice is to look out 
for a nice girl with a good fortune, and marry 
her as soon as you can." 

It was the first time, as Lord Dulwich did 
not fail silently to notice, that his father had, 
since he (Dulwich) had been a grown-up man, 
suggested to him that marriage would be in his 
case a "consummation devoutly to be wished 
for." Till now he had seemed to throw cold 
water on any flirtation, even xipour le ban motifs 
in which, as Cecil Cuthbert, his son had been 
engaged, and commenting, as the latter did 
not fail to do, on this evident alteration in his 
lordship's views and projects, the young spend- 
thrift, with the readiness of the selfish to attri- 
bute to others the motives by which they 
themselves are guided, came at once to the 
conclusion that "the governor" had either 
" turned screw," or wanted all his money for 
purposes of ostentation, and to keep up the dig- 
nity of the family. 

" They had much better go abroad and re- 
trench, than live at Rosswall and keep open 
house," was his remark to Edgar Bransby, to 
whose sympathising breast he had been pouring 
out his wrongs. 

" Or go back to the Abbey," suggested the 
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Captain, who was keenly alive to the advan- 
tage — in his eyes — of being on intimate terms 
(when in Redlandshire on leave) with persons 
in Lord Haroldwood's position. 

"Oh, by Jove ! though, that wouldn't exactly 
do," Cecil with undisguised scorn had said. 
He was quite willing that for his benefit, and in 
order thsiihe might enjoy more luxuries and par- 
take of more expensive pleasures, his ** people *' 
should for an indefinite period vegetate, if ever 
so much contrary to their inclination, in the 
comparative privacy of the Continent; but Lord 
Dulwich's pride (and he was very proud of 
being an earl's son) revolted against the notion 
of economical measures being carried out at 
home, in the face of day, and in defiance of 
public opinion, which, as all the world knows, 
is very strong against those in Lord Harold- 
wood's position, with whom the lack of means 
to spend is not compensated (to others) by a 
reckless disregard to the advisableness of living 
within their income. 

Under all the, to him known, circumstanees 
of the case. Lord Dulwich, after due considera- 
tion of the subject, came at last to the conclusion 
that, though a wife was **a bore," and interfered 
a good deal with a " fellow's", amusement, yet> 
provided that the girl had ** plenty of tin," it 
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mightn't be half a 'bad move to follow "the 
governor's" advice. With his rank, his good 
looks, and the " pull " that he had, " don't you 
understand, in knowing a thing or two about 
women," his only difficulty would, he fondly 
believed, lie in the embarras du choix. 

But whilst waiting the period when the 
agreeable pastime of throwing the handkerchief 
would be the natural consequence of having 
** greatness thrust upon him," our friend Cecil, 
simply, as he would have said, because the doing 
so was " good fun," and that he found himself 
for the moment with a considerable amount of 
idle time upon his hands, carried on in a sort of 
nonchalant, teasing fashion, a flirtation which, at 
St. Dunstan's some months before, he had com- 
menced with Miss Katherine Colegrave. This 
young lady, who was the only child of her 
parents, had the reputation, and a well-deserved 
one it was, of being an heiress. She, as I have 
before said, was not an especially attractive 
young person, but in the days when Cecil Cuth- 
bert first began to perceive that young though 
she was. Miss Katty fully appreciated that 
species of male " attention" which I may call; in 
default of a better term, galanterie de garnison^ 
he, though far from having a low opinion of 
his own merits, certainly did not by any means 
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rate himself so highly as he was well inclined at 
present to do. Nor was it altogether without 
ulterior views that he had, with tolerable suc- 
cess, endeavoured to make ^n impression on 
the young lady's heart. Cecil, as I have 
striven to make clear to the reader, was one of 
those far from rare young men who, without 
any compunction whatever, and in a great 
measure because, though they may not be 
wanting in sense, they do not possess, to quote 
from a talented French author, " cette espece de 
flair particulier qui sert a distinguer le bien du 
mall' spend upon their pleasures money untold 
and uncounted, which is not theirs: 

" Are brave in rings and jewels^ 
Gallant in steeds, splendid in banquets, all — 
Not theirs— given, uninherited, unpaid foir;" 

and never reflect that such acts when done 
"with a less dainty grace/' and by what we 
are pleased to term the "lower orders," are 
what 

" Plain folks call trickery and theft." 

The confusion in Cecil Cuthbert's brain 
between the rights of meum and tuum had, by 
the time that poor Archie's death made of him 
that fortunate individual, an elder son, brought 
him to such very uncomfortable and indeed 
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somewhat perilous straits, that in defiance of 
previous promises required from, and solemnly 
made to both his anxious parents, he hesi- 
tated not a moment when he found himself 
hard pushed by creditors, to have recourse 
to money-lenders for assistance. His first 
step in that direction proved costly enough, 
but each succeeding one (another instance that 
exceptions prove the rule) was still more so, 
till at length his pecuniary difficulties stared 
him with such hateful boldness and persistence 
in the face, that in spite of a certain unbecoming 
rash which did not improve the never very clear 
complexion of Major Colegrave's heiress, the 
greatly harassed Lieutenant did, on more than 
one memorable occasion, whisper in fair Katty's 
ear words that in the opinion of the listener 
could hardly fail to "mean something." A 
'^something,*' however, which, for the present 
at least, she was keenly desirous should not be 
discovered by her father, for Miss Colegrave, 
although not remarkable for quickness of parts, 
or liveliness of imagination, was quite aware of 
the fact that the Major, being ambitious for his 
daughter, would be far from considering im- 
pecunious Cecil, whose chances of ever coming 
to a title were, if not remote, decidedly not to 
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be reckoned upon in the light of a certainty, as 
a sufificiently good aUiance for his heiress, and 
so — a combination of circumstances which pro- 
bably increased the charm of the situation — Miss 
Katty carried on in secret — as she believed — 
her harmless flirtation, meeting her admirer 
sometimes in obscure shops, when she went out 
walking with her maid ; and on other occa- 
sions, when with lank, wet locks, and "perfumed 
with salt water," she — with a courage which 
at eighteen is hardly to be commended — would 
after bathing take " the longest way round," in 
order that Cecil, who had had, as we may 
presume, previous warning of their " little 
game,'* rm^t be given the chance of making, 
as he would have called it, "< running with the 
heiress." 

Very firmly, and therefore with all that de- 
licious sense of overflowing joy, which in natures 
such as Katty's (natures " of the earth earthy") 
accompanies a first love affair, did this demoiselle 
believe in the reality of Cecil Cuthbert's devo- 
tion, whilst he — well, as we have seen, he, as a 
measure of prudence in the first instance, but 
afterwards because the affair amused him, carried 
on with all an unprincipled man's disregard to 
an over-fond girl's peace of mind, the heart- 
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less game in which poor Katty hoped, against 
probabilities, to become a winner. 

At last the moment came when the veil was, 
if not exactly torn from her eyes, lifted with a 
suddenness which, had she been older and more 
experienced, could hardly have failed to show 
her in their true light the things which "be- 
longed not to her peace." 

The month of October arrived, October with 
its shortened days, its blustering winds, its lack 
of brilliant sunshine, and its general unfitness 
for such fair-weather yachting as half and more 
than half the members of yacht-clubs alone, in 
their inmost souls, appreciate. Ever since the 
departure (an occurrence which had taken place 
in the early days .of the month) of Colonel 
Cuthbert's family from St. Dunstan's, Major 
Colegrave had seemed to take less than no 
interest in the place and its inhabitants. Not 
that he had had any reason to regret — -still less 
to miss — the society of the fine-looking, grey- 
haired English gentleman, whose appearance 
alone marked him at once as belonging to a 
different class from the majority of the St. 
Dunstan's visitors ; for since from the date of the 
refusal by Colonel Cuthbert of Captain Beeton's 
proposal for his daughter, and the " morning 
call" subsequent thereon, upon which we have 
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previously touched, no relations even approach- 
ing to cordiality between two men so totally 
unlike in tastes and habits as Colonel Cuth- 
bert and the owner of the Merlin had been 
kept up. 

" I knew that papa would never endure him 
after he began to grow familiar, and at his 
ease," Ivy once said to her mother, and the 
girl, who possessed sense beyond her years, 
mused for a moment on the folly of plunging, 
without due reflection and in default of any 
previous knowledge of the character of a new 
acquaintance, into intimacies, probably very 
speedily to be regretted. 

As for the Colonel himself, it is not too 
much to say that, after making the discovery 
that Major Colegrave was capable of forgetting 
the social distance between himself and the 
man whose civilities he had condescendingly 
accepted, he (Colonel Cuthbert) troubled him- 
self no more about the matter, passing his 
former somewhat intimate associate with pre- 
cisely the amount of distant recognition which 
implies as plainly as words can speak, " So far 
will I in the way of acquaintance go, and no 
further." 

To describe, or rather to do justice to the 
condition of mind into which the Major was. 
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by these continued insults (for such he deemed 
them) wrought, would be impossible. The 
venom of hate — for it is not only of a " woman 
scorned " of whom it may be said that " hell 
holds no greater fury" — entered into his moral 
blood and poisoned it. Colonel Cuthbert might 
have calumniated him to his best friend — might 
have made successful love to the wife of his 
bosom, and forgiveness by the injuried might 
have followed on the offence ; but deeper far 
than these, or such as these, were the wounds 
inflicted by this unconscious aristocrat on one 
whose sensitive vanity laid him singularly open 
to such attacks. 

" Papa hates Colonel Cuthbert awfully," 
Katty had more than once remarked to the 
Colonels son, and the latter, seeing no reason 
(but the contrary) for disbelieving the young 
lady's assertion, was somewhat surprised to 
find that Major Colegrave, as the time drew 
near for the yacht's departure, wilfully, at least 
so it appeared to Cecil, shut his eyes to a flirta- 
tion which Katty's rapidly increasing devotion 
rendered it difficult, notwithstanding the whole- 
some awe in which she stood of her father, to 
effectually conceal. 

'' I don't know what to make of him," Cecil 
said to her one day. The pair were seated on 
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the beach behind an old boat, inXjo shelter the 
and concealment afforded by which Mr. Cuth- 
bert had distinctly and resolutely refused — 
though hard pressed to the contrary by his 
lady-love — to creep. 

" One would get so beastly dirty," the young 
man had urged; he had a tender feeling for 
his Poole's shooting-coat, one which Katty 
began to think must be stronger than his love 
for her, and therefore she poutingly resented it. 

" I don't believe," she said, " that you really 
care one bit about our going ; mamma says you 
don't." 

" And what does mamma know about it i^" 
Cecil, putting his arm round the girl's not very 
slender waist, inquired. 

" Oh ! a great deal," flashing with pleasure, 
as she leant against her lover's side, "and I 
know one thing myself," looking with a mixture 
of craft and passion in her round, black eyes 
into his face, " that if you really cared for me, 
you would not be so unkind as to say that you 
won't write to me. What can a letter signify 
— except to me ?" 

"Signify! Why, my dear child, they often 
signify everything. By Jove! we might have to 
marry, whether" — laughing — " your father liked 
it or not." 
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Katty made no answer to this rather unlover- 
like speech. She was not altogether devoid, 
either of powers of perception or what is called 
*^ womanly dignity," and the expression, "We 
might have to marry," was certainly not^ so 
suggestive of a desire on Cecil's part to make 
her his wife, as to render it easy for her to 
' press him, either by words or blandishments, 
on the subject And so the veil was, as I be- 
fore said, a little unexpectedly, and much to her 
disappointment, lifted from before her eyes ; and 
Katty being only sixteen, and Cecil not having, 
as we are already aware, thrown away his 
time, the girl, in the little cabin which on board 
the Merlin was devoted to her use, shed floods 
of despairing tears. 

Till the last moment, and not until a small 
and chilly rain (a cross between that and a 
Scotch mist) hid the wooden huts of the en- 
campment from her view, she, feeling very 
small and crushed, kept her tear- dimmed eyes 
upon them. 

Nor was it till reminded, by the abhorrence 
of nature for more than one kind of vacuum, 
that she must, at eight bells, meet her father s 
investigating eyes, that poor Katty, putting 
the best face she could upon the matter, 
checked her still rising sobs, and did tolerably 
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substantial honour to tlje good things which 
the Major's chef- — z, treasure in his way — had 
made ready for his employer's use and benefit. 

" Hope, the nurse of young desire," 

probably played, as usual, its valuable part in 
chasing away ** the shadow" as of a " starless 
night," which, in the first moments of separa- 
tion, had been for Katty Colegrave 

" .... thrown 

Over the world in which she moved alone." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

** Death borders upon our birth, and our cradle stands in* 
the grave." — Bishop Hall. 

The summer — for it was the end of July — was 
waning fast, and during all these weary months 
Captain Beeton and his wife had lingered on, 
in cheap and uncomfortable London lodgings, 
whilst waiting (but hardly by that time hoping) 
for the " appointinent " in Ireland that was to 
give them, at last, something tangible to " live 
upon." The weather was intensely hot, not for 
weeks had a drop of rain refreshed the thirsty 
pavement, whilst as for dew ! Well, does dew 
— *' gentle dew," as the poets call it — ever fall 
in city streets and squares ? The town was 
emptying fast, and Conrad Beeton found nothing 
better to do than to repose full length on the 
only and far from inviting couch of which the 
lodgings which they occupied could boast, a 
well-thumbed (for he was an untidy reader) 
novel in his hand, a cigar between his lips, and 
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a tumbler of some diluted spirit on the table be- 
side him. 

It was a frequent custom with this mentally- 
unoccupied pair to spend their evenings either 
at the theatre or at some other place of public 
resort. Very gladly would Gussie, who was 
delicate, and who could ill-support the ordeal of 
crowded " halls " and mephitic air, have, on 
five occasions out of six, made her health a 
plea to remain at home. Such an indulgence, 
however, was not for her, for having understood 
from his own lips the strong prejudice which 
he entertained against the " nuisance " of a baby, 
the poor soul had carefully concealed from him 
the more than likelihood which existed that> 
ere long the — by him — detested cry 

" Of infant clam'rous whether pleased or pained," 

would echo through the house; and, in pur- 
suance of a rigid system of secrecy, she, with a 
dog-like fidelity, and an amount of self-sacrifice 
, which would have been praiseworthy in the ex- 
treme, had it not in a great measure proceeded 
from fear^ accompanied him wherever (for he 
hated being alone in a crowd, arid, seeing that 
he was not a popular man, his acquaintances 
were few) it was his will that she should be 
the sharer of his amusements and ennuis. 
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Many months had now, as you are aware, 
sped by, and, as yet, Gussie's relations had 
every reason to congratulate themselves in the 
immunity from her dreaded " complaint'' which 
had followed on Mrs. Beeton's marriage. Ivy, 
it is true — -poor Ivy — who had late in the spring 
been stricken by the heaviest misfortune which 
can befall a wife — the misfortune of being left 
alone, was hardly in a condition of mind to 
derive much- comfort from the thought that 
henceforth no trying duties, such as those 
which had darkened the days of her early girl- 
hood, would be required of her. 

Philip had been "taken," leaving her to await, 
in the saddest of all solitudes, the time when, 
God willing, she would clasp a fatherless in- 
fant to her breast. 

" But for the hope that I should die, I do 
not think that I could bear it," wrote Ivy to her 
friend of former days, the Rectors wife at 
Leetham. Poor child, her experience — heavy 
as was the blow which had been dealt to her — 
was comparatively small as yet, and limited as 
regards the amount of mental suffering which a 
sensitive human being can endure and live. 
There are worse trials — and far harder to sup- 
port with patience, and this truth Ivy had yet 
to learn — than the death of the " good*' whom 
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we have loved. In her case, too, there existed 
(a truth which she, ere long, began to recognise) 
more than one circumstance tending to, in time, 
reconcile her to the loss of Philip; and first 
and foremost of these stood out the fact that 
the best part of him, the soul, the mind, had 
gone before — 

" Gone to the unknown and silent shore," 

whilst yet the material being had remained 
behind to make a living thing of the poor 
tenement of clay. 

Very gradually, as we know, had the change 
crept over the once bright, zealous, all unselfish 
spirit, and — but to draw any truthful picture 
of the suffering with which each fresh symptom 
was, as it appeared, recognised by Ivy, would 
be impossible. It was her nature's plague to 
remember and contrast the present with the past 
.Constantly before her (contrasting miserably 
with the painful present) were the days when 
even the music of her feet upon the doorsill 
would, after ever so short an absence, call up 
a smile to Philip's lips; present, also, to her 
was the memory of his sanguine hopes, his 
care for her and for her comfort ; his more than 
willingness to, in small things as well as great, 
accept for himself, where a choice existed, the 
lesser good. 

VOL. IT. 21 
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The first occasion (and it was one that, for a 
fearfully long space of time, absolutely haunted 
Ivy) on which the truth came forcibly home to 
her that Philip, her Philip, existed not, was 
when the animal so triumphed, in his meta- 
morphosed nature over the intellectual, that 
with rapacious greed (it was a symptom, so the 
doctors told her, of a weakened brain) he 
drew towards him in rotation each dish (there 
were, including the thin potage, only three, 
which formed their simple dinner), and, choosing 
thence the best and largest portions, devoured 
them without a word. 

Ah me ! This may, perhaps, appear a little 
thing to those to whose past lot it has not 
fallen to watch the mind's decay in those whom 
they have loved. It is a hard and bitter truth 
to whisper to the hearts so tried, as their best 
and truest consolation, that death is infinitely 
preferable both for the stricken one, and for her 
who had loved him in " sickness and in health," 
and without a shadow of change, than a state of 
mind in which the *' patient cannot minister to 
himself." 

During the first burst of grief which followed 
on her bereavement. Ivy, exclaiming against 
the severity of her loss, declared to herself, and 
often, that to have Philip back again, let his 
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condition be what it might, she would esteem 
as bliss, when compared with the cruel blank 
which his loss inflicted on her life ; but, in time, 
more rational, and, in truth, less selfish thoughts 
possessed her, and she could in very truth 
assure both herself and those who had her true 
well-being at heart that she was glad to think 
that Philip was safe from earthly pain and 
sorrow ; whilst for her, she determined by con- 
stant occupation, and by the daily fulfilment of 
such duties as he would approve of, to forget 
the sad and haunting memories of the past, and 
only remember for her imitation, and with a 
grateful heart, 

" That best portion of a good man's life, 
His little nameless, unrecorded acts 
Of kindness and of love." 

Lord and Lady Harolds wood were in the 
north of Italy, the former very much engaged 
with a new pleasure, namely, that of catching 
gigantic pike in the glorious lakes which they 
(the middle-aged couple) had travelled hither 
to visit, when the intelligence reached them 
that Philip Rodney was dead. Ivy had not 
telegraphed to her parents that she was a 
widow and alone. She experienced no craving 
for human companionship and sympathy; be- 
sides, where lay the need of hurrying them 

21 — 2 
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home, for the funeral (a necessarily simple one) 
would take place after comparatively few of those 
dreadful hours dragging their slow length 
along, which in England so sorely try, between 
death and burial, the feelings, if not the patience^ 
of the survivors. 

"It would be over long, before you could 
arrive, mother dear," Ivy had written, "and 
I am not alone; Madame Felix and her 
daughter are almost too kind to me. Ernestine 
persists in sleeping in my room ; but I forgot^ 
you do not know Ernestine, did not even see 
her, but I shall always love her, and, indeed, 
had it not been for her, I think that during^ 
that dreadful time of waiting for the help which 
did not^ come, I should have gone mad. 
His last words, after wishing me good-night, 
were to bid God bless the child that (God 
help us both !) has yet to be born. He seemed 
better than usual, and so calm, that my sleep,, 
with my head upon his shoulder, was unbroken 
till six o'clock. Then I was awakened by 
a loud and sudden cry; a cry immediately 
followed by that loud, terrible breathing which 
no one who has once heard it, can ever, I 
think, forget It lasted, Ernestine has told 
me since, not more than half an hour, but, oh ! 
how long it seemed before it ceased, and then,. 
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without a struggle or a sigh, poor Philip entered 
into his rest." 

Lady Harolds wood, who loved her daughter 
dearly, and who did not particularly care for 
pike-fishing, would gladly have set off at once 
from Baveno, in order to be near her child; 
but neither Ivy nor Lord Haroldswood looked 
with approval on the plan, the former having, 
for reasons which she imparted to her mother, 
decided to accept a cordial invitation which she 
had received from Mrs. Bransby, to pass with 
her the first and most painful period of her 
trial. 

" I shall be glad to be where, for one short, 
happy week, Ae was at his best and brightest," 
Ivy wrote; "at the Rectory I can grieve for 
them together — Archie and my Philip. They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not long" divided." 

Lord Haroldswood, with the dislike enter- 
tained by a large majority of his sex for the 
companionship of the sorrowful, thoroughly ap- 
proved of this arrangement. Men, in general, 
are not formed by nature to play the part of 
comforters,' and, fond although he was of Ivy, 
the Earl was of opinion (seeing that religion 
must almost necessarily play a large part in any 
sympathising words and arguments likely to 
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take effect on the young widow's state of mind 
and spirits) that the atmosphere of the Rectory 
and the companionship of ''pious" people 
would, for the present, suit her far better than 
anything else. The fact that he had never 
approved of Philip Rodney as a husband for 
his daughter, and therefore that he could not, 
with the heartfelt sincerity without which the 
sympathy of " words " is felt by the listener to 
be of little worth, express his regret for his son- 
in-law's death, was not probably without its 
effect in deciding Lord Haroldswood to keep 
himself, for a time at least, safe from the sight 
of Lady Evelyn's sorrowful face and mournful- 
looking widow's weeds. 

If, however. Lord Haroldswood flattered him- 
self that, having got rid of this threatened dis- 
turbance of his daily comfort, he had nothing to 
do but in a mild way, and as became his tastes 
and years, enjoy himself, he was mistaken, since 
already the Fates were preparing for him one 
of those not-to-be-evaded 'worries,' of which life 
is, to so many of us, made up. Truly may it be 
said, that 

" One woe doth tread upon another's heel. 
So fast they follow." 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

" Except wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill-wind that turns none to good." 

TUPPER. 

I HOPE that Lady Evelyn will not utterly lose 
ground with my readers when I state the truth, 
that she had not been a month at the Rectory 
before the fact that she had not married Philip 
" for love " proved very decidedly conducive 
to the recovery of her spirits. She had not yet 
completed her twentieth year. Her health was 
good, and her nervous system, sorely shaken as 
it had been by the early strain upon its powers, 
had in some degree recovered its tone. The 
craving for happiness — an unconscious one in 
her case, as in that of many others — was strong 
within her, and it spoke well for her chances of 
speedy recovery that she did not morbidly 
shrink from human companionship. 

" You will not, I hope, mind meeting Edgar, 
dear Ivy," Mrs. Bransby, about a week after 
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her arrival, said to her. " He is (or rather was^ 
for we will put him off if you object to seeing 
him) coming for a few days, on his way to join 
his regiment." 

" Oh, pray,'' interrupted Ivy quickly, " make 
no difference, dear Mrs. Bransby, for me. I am 
at home here, you know, " she with a faint smile 
added, " besides," almost with a shudder, " I 
wish to chase away my recent memories, grate- 
ful as I ought to be for them, since if Philip 
had been all he once was, the loss of him would 
have been so much — ah 1 I cannot tell you how 
much — harder to be borne." 

As the day drew near for Captain Bransby's 
coming. Ivy more than half regretted her willing 
acquiescence in his advent. Not that she 
could, as a mere guest in the house, have acted 
otherwise than she had done, but she did more 
than once say to herself that rather than meet 
one who, she could not but remember, was still 
a young man, and greatly given — if public 
opinion belied hirti not — to the mistaken idea 
that admiration never^ and under no imaginable 
circumstances, comes amiss to women, it would 
be far preferable to remain, during the stay of 
this gentleman ci Vair conquirant^ in the quiet 
of her own apartment. As matters turned out, 
however, she might have spared herself the 
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trouble of arriving at this conclusion, since, on 
the evening previous to Captain Bransby's ex- 
pected arrival, she received, a letter which 
entirely altered the plans which for her own 
immediate future she had formed. 

The letter was from Drake, who, after 
Gussie s marriage, had, at Lady Haroldswood's 
desire, and it having being settled that " high" 
wages were to be paid to her by the latter, entered 
the service of the runaway couple. She was a 
kind-hearted woman, and wrote with much 
feeling, though her pencraft was none of the 
best (for which cause her missive occupied a 
rather tryingly long time in the due understand- 
ing of its contents), that her " lady" was very 
ill indeed, so ill that she (Drake) considered 
that Lady Augusta's "friends*' ought to be 
made aware of her condition. She had, on the 
previous Monday, been brought to bed of — as 
Drake expressed it — a " noble" boy, the which 
splendid specimen of infant nature had not 
been, it is to be feared, welcomed* with much 
paternal warmth by the Captain, for " milady," 
wrote Drake, " he wouldn't allow of her nursing 
of it on no account whatsoever, along of which, 
as Doctor Wilkins^ says, the poor dear lady 
has been taken with her fits again. Captain 
Beeton," she continued to state, who had unfor- 
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• 
tunately been present at the first attack, had put 

himself into an awful state, and had *^ sworn that 

dreadful" that, to use Drake's own expressive 

words, ** it was enough to call coals of fire on *is 

'ead. He's never been anigh the poor thing 

since, and I don't dare ask him what to do," 

the letter went on to say ; " and if you, milady, 

or some of the family don't come, she may die, 

and I be blamed for what the Lord, He knows, 

I couldn't help. " 

Long before Ivy had mastered the whole of 
this epistle, she — although the first shock which 
it conveyed had been so great as almost to 
paralyse her senses — had made up her mind to 
depart at once to London. The course of duty 
was plain before her — affection too, and com- 
passion for her perhaps dying sister, lent their 
weight in causing her to set aside Mrs. Bransby's 
advice that she should, at such a time, consider 
herself, and the claims of her unborn child upon 
her care. 

" My sister needs me most," Ivy replied. 
** Probably the doctor who attends her knows 
nothing of her constitution, nor of the course of 
treatment which has before succeeded best with 
her, and I should never forgive myself if Gussie 
were to die, and I had made no single effort to 
save her life." 
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" It IS best to urge her no more," the Rector 
said to his wife ; ** a wilful woman must have 
her way. You have done all you could ; you 
have offered to go either with her, or instead of 
her to London, and whatever happens you are 
not to blame." 

So Ivy, true to her mission of self-abnegation, 
and with a heart heavy as lead within her 
breast, set off with her maid, a bright-faced 
little Parisian Protestant, for London. Worces- 
ter Crescent (a street of comparatively recent 
date, that had sprung up in the wilderness of 
brick and mortar which extends south-westwards 
from St. Paul's) was reached in due course of 
time. Reached (wearied though the traveller 
was with her long journey) too soon at last, for 
— as the rattling, noisy cab drew up before the 
door of No. 25, poor Ivy experienced all and 
more than all of the old dread — the old longing 
to " flee away" (what did it matter where ?) from 
the *' thorn in the flesh," of the sharp prickings 
of which none save herself could appreciate the 
torture. 

Holding her hand tightly against her heart, 
in the vain endeavour to still its tumultuous 
beatings, Lady Evelyn, having entered the 
narrow passage at the end of which was an 
equally narrow staircase, was met by Drake, 
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who, on seeing her, uttered an exclamation of 
delight 

" Oh, milady — milady 1 this is good of you ! 
and to come so quick, too ; but how tired you 
must be ! Let me take your cloak and hat" 

" But how is she ? How is my sister ?" 
panted Ivy, as, scarcely able to stand upright, 
she leant against the banister for support. 
^* Let me rest somewhere for a moment — this, 
I suppose, is Lady Augusta^s room ?" — and she 
laid her trembling fingers on the handle of a 
door — one of two which opened on to the 
landing. 

But Drake stopped her anxiously. 

" No — no, milady ! not there," she whispered ; 
^' those are the Captain's rooms, where we none 
of us, for our lives, dare go. He will be a 
smoking of his cigars when he comes in, and a 
reading of his newspaper. Milady's room is 
upstairs ; but oh ! Miss Ivy, before you go in 
to see her, you should know that since yester- 
day she's been taken twelve times at least ! 
Out of one and into another, as it's awful to 
think of!" 

" But the doctor ?" asked Ivy, who had by 
this time recovered some portion of her courage, 
** can he do nothing ? Has he had more 
advice ?" 
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"He won't, milady. He is just a pig-headed, 
old stupid, who says that there is nothing more 
to be done than has been done. Ah ! there he 
is! That's his knock. He comes every two 
hours, and a pretty sum there'll be to pay for 
his visits, the old idiot !" muttered Drake to her- 
self as Ivy rapidly descended the stairs and 
seized Dr. Wilkins by the arm. 

"What are you doing to save my sister, 
doctor ?" she, in peremptory tones, asked. 

" All I can," the bald-headed physician, thus 
taken by surprise, stiffly answered, " and nature 
must do the rest." . 

" Nature ! yes, you are quite right," said 
Ivy, who had opened the door of a small down- 
stairs parlour, and drawn her companion, some- 
what against his will, after her ; " nature never 
ought to have been interfered with, and there- 
fore have you, may I ask, had the infant taken 
to its mother ?" 

" Certainly not ; I was told that Captain 
Beeton objected, and ^" 

" He object ! and at such a time ! Dr. 
Wilkins, this must be done immediately ; and 
can you tell me the name of another medical 
man in this neighbourhood to whom I can im- 
mediately send in order to consult with you as 
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to what had better be tried in order to save, if 
possible, my sister's life." 

** Ah! you are Lady Augusta's sister? Good 
— I can talk to you. It is a most unusual thing, 
as you must be well aware, to have no one but 
a servant to give orders, or make complaints 
to '' 

** But why have you not consulted with 
Captain Beeton ? Surely my sister's husband 
is the proper person to be spoken to about her 
illness " 

" Ah ! my dear lady, I have had enough of 
that. I did speak to Captain Beeton, and was 
told, in pretty strong terms, to go to the devil 
— ^begging your pardon — for my pains. I 
thought him mad, poor fellow, otherwise I 
assure you that I should have left the house 
and never entered it again." 

By this time (and the colloquy, long as it has 
taken to write, had not occupied two minutes) a 
bell, which Ivy had hastily rung, was answered 
by the landlady of the house (a large, good- 
humoured-looking woman) in person. 

" Ah !" said Ivy, holding out the cordial little 

hand which had not shrunk from contact 

with those of Communists,, and possibly even 

J>etroleuses. **You can perhaps tell me, 

ma'am, of another doctor, a good one, and 
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close by. Dr. Wilkins may be very clever, 
but two heads are sometimes better than one, 
and " 

" Lady Augusta is very ill, there is no deny- 
ing it, and they come quicker and quicker. 
There is Dr. Grieve, miss — ma'am, I beg 
your pardon — in the next street. They give 
him a great name. I will send for him, if you 
like, at once." 

" Oh, please do, ma'am — and, Dr. Wilkins, if 
you have no objection " 

*' Oh ! — none in the world. I have met Dr. 
Grieve before. A young man, certainly, but 
has had some practice ^" 

" Then," interrupted Ivy, " when you have 
seen my sister, /will give orders about the baby 
— I will meet you here again " 

" But, my lady, think of the consequences — 
convulsions, perhaps — nay, most probably, for 
life " 

** He must run his chance," said Ivy, as she 
walked before the irate doctor up the stairs, 
and in another moment her orders were obeyed. 

The medical men (for Dr. Grieve had happily 
been at home when summoned) were consulting 
in the dining-room, and Ivy, seated by her 
sister's bedside, was (resolutely as her head 
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was turned away) conscious of the sufferer's 
restless movements. She had wiped the dews 
of death from more than one pale forehead, but 
yet had not courage to look upon the staring 
eyes, devoid, for the time, of all intelligence, that 
wandered so painfully and so unceasingly about 
the room. Her fingers were pressed against 
her ears. It was her duty to be where she was 
— indeed had she not come, almost at the peril 
of her life, to be near her sister ? — but so vivid 
was her memory of the sound, one so hardly^ 
human, which invariably preceded the twisting; 
of the convulsed and writhing limbs, that she. 
could not — it was an effort beyond her strength «. 
— remain where she was, and listen ! 

At last, and infinitely to her relief, she was, 
summoned downstairs. The doctors had been 
during a short twenty minutes' talking over Lady 
Augusta's case, and very wide was between , 
them the difference in opinion which that twenty 
minutes of discussion had called forth. 

Dr. Wilkins, notwithstanding that the patient . 
became worse instead of better, whilst following 
the extremely mild course of treatment which 
he had laid down, would not hear of its being 
in the very slightest degree either changed or 
modified ; whereas his opponent, who had been 
greatly impressed by the patient's apparent ful- - 
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ness of habit, as well as by her *hard' and vigor-, 
ous pulse, maintained (much as he, as a rule, 
objected to the practice oi phlebotomy) that there 
was but one safe and sensible course to pursue, 
namely, that of immediate as well as copious 
cupping. 

The argument ran high between the two 
men, each, in the presence of Lady Evelyn, 
stoutly holding to his own view of the case. In 
the height of the discussion the door was opened 
by a latch-key, and a man's step, indolent as 
well as noisy, was heard ascending the stairs. - 

" I will ask Captain Beeton to decide," said 
Ivy hastily, and then following quickly his more 
slowly moving figure, she joined him on the 
landing. 

He turned to her on her approach a counte- 
nance almost livid with what, to Ivy, looked 
Kke rage, and took no notice of the hand that 
she extended to him. A gentle creature by 
nature, and possessed of but little of that useful 
quality known as moral courage, Lady Evelyn 
had, nevertheless, what, in common parlance, is 
known as a *' spirit of her own," the which spirit 
it was not, when treated with insult or incivility, 
difficult to rouse. 

" Captain Beeton," she said with dignity, " it 
seems that you have forgotten me, and — which 
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is of far greater importance — have forgotten 
yourself, and your wife. She is dangerously ill 
— very likely to die " 

His countenance worked savagely. " And 
the best thing she can do," he brutally rejoined. 

" Drake tells me she has had these illnesses 

all her life, and a confounded pleasant look-out 
it is for me." 

His lip quivered as he spoke, and, selfish and- 
odious as were his words, his countenance was 
so sadly expressive of self-pity, that Ivy, whose 
fellow-feeling was strong towards him, grew 
softened and compassionate at once. 

Laying her hand upon his arm, she said, 
almost tenderly : 

" I understand ! It is hard, but she did not 
know it herself. She " 

" Oh, come ; that won't exactly do," he was 
beginning, but Ivy, well aware that this was no 
time to discuss the matter, said earnestly : 

" Perhaps, as she is so very ill, it may never 
signify much to you whether I speak the truth 
or not. I think I am right, though, am I not, 
that you do care something for her life ?" 

There was no answer to this query. He 
had turned away towards the open window, \ 

and struck a match in order to re-light his cigar, 
so that* his face was hidden from her sight. 
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" There are two doctors downstairs," con- 
tinued Ivy, " and their opinions differ so greatly 
as to what plan is best to pursue, that I thought 
it my duty — I thought it better, that is — to ask 
you your opinion. Do tell me," she continued 
eagerly ; " Dr. Wilkins says one thing and Dr. 
Grieve another " 

"And I say let them all go to together!" 

broke out the man, whose early indulgence in 
stimulants, together with a habit, fostered by 
his wife, of never allowing his comfort to be 
interfered with, had made into a far from plea- 
sant specimen of humanity, and having so said, 
he threw himself into an easy -chair, and con- 
tinued to smoke with every appearance of satis- 
faction the " pipe of peace." ' 

" What a monster of rudeness and egotism !"" 
said Ivy to herself as, fully prepared to take the 
awful responsibility upon herself of " deciding; 
when doctors disagreed," she swiftly descended 
the stairs. 

" I beg your pardon for the delay," she,, in 
her gracious fashion, said, "but we could not 
quite decide at first. Now it is all settled ; Dr. 
Wilkins, I am afraid I must say good-evening ; 
and Dr. Grieve, may I show you the way to my 
sister's room i^" 

" You will kill her," said the older practitioner 

22 — 2 
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in a rage, " but I beg to state that / oppose the 
murder." 

" You have no misgivings ?" asked Ivy of her 
new acquaintance as they walked upstairs. 

" None whatever. A few more of those at- 
tacks (and nothing has been really done to 
stop them) and all the doctors in Christendom 
could not save your sister." 

** Oh, milady, what a blessed thing you 
came !" said Drake, as late that night she came 
to Lady Evelyn's room with a last bulletin of the 
patient. " She is sleeping as quiet as a lamb, 
and the baby — ^bless him ! — too.'* 

" And Captain Beeton is going away to Scar- 
borough, to-morrow, for a month," added Ivy, 
** which is a good thing, for he can do no good 
here, and his nerves have been very much tried." 

" Humph !" grunted Drake to herself, as she 
left the room. " His nerves tried, indeed ! 
And what business has a man with nerves, I 
should like to know ! Well, if I'd only 'ave 
guessed what a milk-and-water 'aff-and-'afF sort 
of a man he is, I'd 'ave seen him and the Major 
farther, before I'd 'ave 'elped 'im marrj' Miss 
Gussie. He a soldier, indeed ! Why, he's 
more fit to carry a knitting-needle than a sword. 
Ugh ! such men make me sick, they do 1" 
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And, having arrived at this conclusion, Mrs. 
Drake extinguished her bed-candle, and in a 
few minutes her nerves being, happily for her- 
self, in perfectly good order, "kind Nature" 
caused the **dews of sleep" to fall upon her 
tired eyelids. 

Ivy, on that occasion, did not remain long an 
inmate of her sister's house. In fulfilment of a 
promise made to Mrs. Bransby she returned to 
the Rectory, there to reap the benefit during 
her approaching confinement of her friend's 
truly maternal care. In the month of Sep- 
tember her hour of trial came, and the widowed 
mother held, in fear and trembling to her breast, 
the " man-child " that had been born into the 
world. In fear and trembling, for even as 
Philip had become, so might the boy, the 
remembrance of whose coming had been his 
last earthly thought, in process of time grow 
to be. It was an unhealthy fear, born of 
physical weakness, and the which, with return- 
ing strength. Ivy, almost without an effort, 
cast away from her. " Philip's son " was lovely ; 
he was her all in all, and, when 

" Fresh /rom the perilous birth. 
She to her Father rais'd her pale glad eye, 
Like a reviving flower when storms are hush*d on high," 

Ivy felt not only grateful, but — strange as it 
may appear to some of my readers — happy ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

*' You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admVd disorder." 

Shakespeare. 

It is early summer again. The London season 
is at its height. The " world " has apparently 
plenty of money to spend, and evidently has 
no objection to — on its own pleasures — spend 
it. The town is full to overflowing, shopkeepers 
generally are in good spirits, and Hope once 
more " springs responsive in the breasts " even 
of sundry ci-devant " young " women, who bear 
upon their wearied brows the traces of a dozen 
seasons, during which the hope " to be " even- 
tually '* blest " has 

" Sprung responsive in their sanguine breasts." 

Lady Haroldwood (rejoicing in the thought 
that she, an indolent woman by nature, and 
something of a chronic invalid, possesses no 
demoiselles d marier — no daughters, soured 
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perhaps by disappointment, and with the 
scarcely suppressed ^^ cri de la nature ^ epousez 
moil' written legibly on their anxious faces, 
and manifest in more ways than it is agreeable 
for lookers-on to contemplate in their de- 
meanour) is spending her season quietly^, and 
with much satisfaction to herself, at Ross Combe. 
She is not alone, for whilst Lord Haroldwood 
is enjoying himself in town, scarcely wishing 
himself young again, so pleasant in his green 
old age is the club-life he leads. Ivy — rare 
occurrence in her present existence — is spend- 
ing a few weeks beneath her parents' roof. 

And Lady Evelyn just now is almost happy; 
for the "whirligig of Time" has caught her 
saddened memories of the past into its vortex, 
and torn them into shreds ; added to which — 
but I must not anticipate, the more especially 
as this chapter is already bespoken for the 
enlightenment of the reader in regard to other 
and widely different portions of our dramatis 
personcB. 

One of these, a fine-looking young man^ 
attired in a cricketing dress which becomes him 
well, is seated under the welcome shade of 
^* Prince's" trees. Two ladies, one young and 
the other verging on middle age, are of his 
party. They are both showily dressed, and 
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their name — one with which the reader is well 
acquainted — is Colegrave. 

Miss Katty is looking radiant. Not. two 
hours have elapsed since she — with joy un- 
bounded — listened to, and accepted, the pro- 
posals of Lord Dulwich to make her his wife, 
and now, there he sits, a Viscount to-day, and,^ 
in the common course of events, a man who 
in the years to come will be able to transform 
her into a Countess. 

In these days to be well " made up" is to 
have a claim, instead of the contrary, to admi- 
ration ; and Lord Dulwich's chosen bride might 
well flatter herself that she was not behind the 
times in that branch of high art which enables 
a woman to ** assume a beauty if she has it not." 
By dint of darkened eye- lashes, amber hued hair, 
and a quantum suff. of pearl powder, Katty had 
almost succeeded in one of her chief objects of 
ambition — the object, namely, of being called a 
" pretty girl." That she had more than once 
been talked tOy as well as of, by " les messieurs qui 
suit les femmesy^ as a beauty, was a flattering 
fact which Katty had bribed the maid who 
sometimes accompanied her in her walks to 
keep a profound secret. 

The crowd at * Prince's' is not, to Katty's re- 
gret, great. Gladly would she have had the 
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brilliant fact that she is the future Viscountess 
Dulwich blazoned forth to the world at large, 
and written *' as with a pen of brass' upon her 
forehead. Her fianci, on the contrary, feels a 
little shy on the occasion, his taste being a trifle 
outraged by the conspicuous style of Katty's 
dress. Miss Colegrave's face too is red, and 
her voice loud, added to which very decidedly 
objectionable facts, there is on his mind a con- 
stantly recurring fear that Lord Haroldwood, 
who is given to the haunting by his presence 
of scenes of gaiety, may pass that way, and with 
fastidious eyes note, and be disgusted with, the 
appearance of his son's associates. 

Cecil is, in short, considerably ashamed — he 
being where he is — of his company ; nor is the 
feeling decreased when Major Colegrave, with 
his insolent swagger, his broad expanse of white 
waistcoat, and a certain air which men of his 
stamp (trusting in their riches as a means of 
obtaining consideration) rarely fail to acquire, 
made his appearance in the distance. 

" By Jove ! it seems we're to be a regular 
family party," Lord Dulwich, rising from his 
chair, growlingly remarks. "And there's that 
fellow Hindmarsh coming in — your friend, 
Katt}^ — and I really cannot stand him. I shall 
cut '' 
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" Oh no, pray don't," Mrs. Colegrave entreat- 
ingly says. " C. would be so put out, and you 
mustn't mind 'Indmarsh. He's first cousin, you 
know, to Sir 'Enry, and we've been intimate 
friends with him — at least Katty has — ever so 
long." 

By this time the two men in question have 
joined the party. Mr. Hindmarsh is an ex- 
tremely blond young man, with the lightest grey 
eyes imaginable, his beard and whiskers are flaxen 
of hue, and totally destitute of either ** wave" or 
curl, but he is six feet high, and has a broad pair 
of shoulders, which, together with a hat placed a 
good deal on one side of his head, makes, in 
his own opinion at least, a fine-looking young 
fellow of Katty Colegrave's friend. He at once, 
and with the certainty of welcome which long 
intimacy gives, draws a chair to the young lady's 
side, and begins a whispering conversation with 
her. Cecil is not jealous, but he hates to be 
seen with "snobs," and his disgust is not lessened 
when the Major, after suggesting that they 
should " take a turn," links his arm in that of 
his future son-in-law, and leads his victim unre- 
sistingly, though far from gleefully away. 

In giving his consent to his daughter's union 
with Lord Dulwich, Major Colegrave's feelings 
have been of a complex character. He had not 
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been able to resist the temptation of having a 
peer for his son-in-law, but he had yielded to 
this powerful seduction with an unwillingness 
which, now that the decisive words had been 
spoken, increased upon him rather than dimi- 
nished. He is (as Mrs. Colegrave, who knows 
every turn of his good-looking yet disagreeable 
face; at once perceived) in " one of his tempers" 
now, and it is with some anxiety that she 
watches the figures of the two men, as they 
slowly pace along the walk. 

*' A deuced shady lot here to-day,^' remarks 
the Major, after they have passed a rather slo- 
venly Duke, and an extremely popular Serene 
Highness who is not noted for over-attention 
to his general '*get up ;" " and by George ! Dul- 
wich, there's your governor ! I had no idea he 
was in town :" and Major Colegrave, who has 
recognised in Lord Haroldwood's companion a 
General Officer, high in social rank, and very 
much made of by the " world," advances debon- 
nairly to the encounter. 

Already has the stereotyped smile, which men 
of the Major's type half involuntarily on such 
occasions summon to their lips, beamed across his 
face ; already is the well-fitting glove drawn off 
— the hand with its big signet-ring half stretched 
out, when lo ! with one of those scarcely percep- 
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tible inclinations of the head with which a gen- 
tleman greets a person of whose identity he is 
not thoroughly sure, Lord Harold wood passes, 
and makes no further sign ! 

A savagej oath, not loud but deep — one of 
those terrible emissions, redolent of concentrated 
rage, which seem to come from the lowest and 
worst depths of the desperately wicked human 
heart, breaks from Major Colegrave's livid lips, 
and absolutely startles his companion. Although 
thoroughly aware that the almost " cut" was, 
not without intention, perpetrated by his father, 
it had been on Cecil's tons^ue to utter in some 
light joking fashion words which would convey 
to the insulted man a totally different impression, 
but now, the fury of the latter being so, in 
Cecil's opinion, greatly disproportioned to the 
offence, he, with a not ill-grounded fear that any 
apology he could make might only increase the 
offence, wisely held his peace. 

Half a minute elapsed before the " wicked 
word," either the utterance of which, or the 
thronging of its fellows, had seemed fairly to 
choke the Major, was followed by anything 
approaching to a sane expression of opinion. 

*'By G !" he said, speaking through his 

closed teeth, " your father calls himself a gentle- 
man, I suppose. Perhaps you will have the good- 
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ness to tell him from me that I regard him as 
an unmitigated blackguard — " 

" Oh, come, Major, that won't do!" exclaimed 
Cecil angrily, and disengaging at the same time 
his arm from that of his companion. " If you 
have anything to say against Lord Harold- 
wood, you had better speak to him your- 
self. I am not, I think, exactly the proper 
person to choose for thq delivery of your mes- 
sages. Besides,'' he continued, with an effort 
{for he had just remembered that he could not 
afford to quarrel with his father-in-law elect) at 
self-control, " I really think, begging your par- 
don, that you are putting yourself out unneces- 
sarily. My father is short-sighted, and I might 
with just as much reason be furious with him 
for having ^ cut' me." 

"And who the devil cares," retorted the 
other, for he was blind with rage, and for the 
moment utterly incapable of reasoning — " Who 
the devil cares whether he cuts them or not "i 
All I know is that a fellow who has made him- 
self at home in another man's yacht and drank 
a pretty good lot of another man's wine when 
he hadn't got a handle to his name, is a snob to 
forget it when he has." 

It was not without evident effort that the 
indignant man delivered himself of this truism. 
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It broke from him in short sentences and in 
jerks, each propulsion producing the effect of a 
fit of coughing on his complexion, so that by 
the time that he had thus unmistakably given 
his interlocutor a piece of his mind, the Major's 
face, never remarkable for pallor, had become 
very red indeed. 

Nor were the signs of anger much less clearly 
evidenced (though in a widely different manner)- 
in the countenance of the younger man. As 
the reader will probably find it easy to believe,, 
it was not precisely filial affection that stirred 
the spirit within him to wrath, wrath which for 
the moment caused him to forget his owa 
adverse circumstances — his soon-to-be overdue 
bills and his threatened bankruptcy. A some- 
thing, which in the hearts of some weak-minded, 
cold-hearted young men is possessed of far 
greater motive power than is that of any *love' 
which they are capable of feeling, was rife with- 
in him now, and that feeling was a sense of 
injured dignity and of vanity wounded to the 
quick. The man who had been designated as- 
a " snob " was his father, and the *' fellow," who 
had presumed so to speak of one with whom 'he 
(Dulwich) was so closely connected, had never, 
even when this young prodigal had been his 
son-in-law expectant, been looked upon by the 
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latter in any other light than that of a neces- 
sary evil, and an especially offensive specimen 
of the canaille^ to which so many of the upstart 
rich belong. 

'*Look here, sir," he said, his young face white^ 
as the other man's was crimson, with passion ; 
"this kind of thing can't go on, you know; 
you don't understand behaving yourself like a 
gentleman, and you're too old — you understand 
what I mean — for me to teach you. In future," 
and with a gesture superb in its insolence, Lord 
Dulwich raised his hat half an inch from his 
head, " I must decline the honour of your ac- 
quaintance." 

" Wait a bit, young sir, young mister, upon 
my soul, I don't know," with a sneering laugh, 
'* what to call you ; and just tell your father 

from me You object to taking messages 

though, I think you said." 

" D — n it, sir, have you done ?" cried Cecily 
furious at being held by the arm whilst this 
colloquy was in progress ; " I believe you are 
drunk, and '' 

'* Drunk, am I ? We shall soon see how 
that is. I doubt though whether your father 
will say so, when you tell him from me — with 
the compliments of Major Btckerstetk-CoX^- 
grave, do you understand ? — that his sons and 
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daughters — the lords and ladies, ha! ha! of 

whom he Is so proud — are " and he hissed 

out, with his bloated face unpleasantly near to 

Cecirs well-arranged whiskers, 'one of the most 

hateful o( the many odious words which one 

man has the power to whisper in another's ear, 

or flout in public against, his honour. 

He had turned, and with, as Cecil noticed, a 

not very steady step had moved away before 

his late adversary, feeling for the moment utterly 

at sea, began to collect his scattered senses. 

When he did so, the conclusion to which he 

came was, either that the *'old fellow" (the 

day being warm, been indulging in too many of 

those comforting " pick-me-ups " with which 

every London chemist's shop abounds, or that 

he was " in" for a " fit" of some sort, which so 

*' obfuscated" his intellect that he could not be 

considered as altogether accountable for his 
actions. 

" Any way, I suppose," mused Cecil as he 
strolled onwards, "that my little affair with 
Katty is over, and, by Jove! I'm not half sorry 
that it is. She does say awful things some- 
times, and has the devil's own temper, as I can 
vouch for. I wonder now," he continued, still 
musingly, as he approached the chairs on which 
Miss Colegrave and her mother, with Mr. 
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Hindmarsh in attendance, were awaiting his 
return, " what the brute meant by calling him- 
self Bickersteth, and that extraordinary idea 
about us I Oh, it must be sunstroke, or soften- 
ing of the brain, or " 

" Oh, Lord Dulwich, here you are at last !" 
exclaimed, in her loudest tones, Mrs. Colegrave 
at sight of her daughter's admiren ** Mr. 
'Indmarsh has been so droll. You must have 
'eard us laughing, Tm afraid. It's so 'ard to be 
always genteel, and when he said — what was it, 
Katty ? Tm not good at a story myself, so do 
you tell us " 

** Oh !" rejoined Miss Katty, nothing loath to 
repeat a compliment either to herself or her 
toilette, ** he only said — wasn't that it, Mr. 
Hindmarsh?" (with a giggle) "that my dress 
was such a good fit, that I must have been 
melted down and run into it ^" 

Lord Dulwich's only response to this witty 
remark was a stare, hard and cold as iron, at the 
luckless perpetrator thereof: then, presenting, 
with a cUgagie air, his left hand to each lady 
alternately, he said, with a cold superciliousness 
which Katty, in her ignorance and conceit, 
attributed to jealousy of Mr. Hindmarsh,. and 
envy of his social qualities, said : 

" I am afraid I must leave you. I have 
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just recollected an appointment with Sir 
Harry Harmen. Military business — impossi- 
ble to put it off;'' and so saying, Lord Dul- 
wich bowed himself away from the presence 
of his betrothed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" Les vivants ne vivent pas longteraps avec les morts, 
Parceque les morts ne vivent pas avec les vivants." 

Arsene Houssaye. 

The appointment of Irish Stipendiary Magis- 
trate — one for which he was singularly, in some 
respects, unfit — had been at last, through the 
exertion of much interest, obtained for Captain 
Beeton, and it was now nearly seven months 
since he, together with Lady Augusta and 
her baby, and two very unwilling servants, 
(the hitherto faithful Drake had recently made^ 
by marriage with a ci-devant butler, an attempt 
to " better*' herself,) started — especial arrange- 
ments being made for the keeping of little Con 
from the sight and hearing of his father — for the,. 
to the whole party, totally unknown land to 
whiqh they were bound. There, for the present, 
we will not follow them, it being necessary, 
in the interests of our story, to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader on certain passages, past as. 
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well as present, in Lady Evelyn's life which 
were, in a great measure, consequent on her 
unselfish devotion to her sister. 

To begin with, then, the Beetons had not 
been more than a fortnight in Ireland when 
Captain Beeton wrote to his sister-in-law a 
letter which, while it unconsciously, on the part 
of the writer, revealed to her the ingrained sel- 
fishness of his character, nevertheless touched 
her sympathies to the quick. It was evident to 
Ivy that his nerves, weakened by early dissipa- 
tion, had been sorely tried by the strain which 
the almost solitude in which he was condemned 
to live laid upon them. *' There isn't a soul 
within miles to speak to," he wrote, *' and as to 
being alone with Gussie I can't stand it. If I 
didn't feel sure, from what you all tell me, that 
she was not aware of the intolerable misfortune 
that she was bringing on me, I should have left 
her at once, and she may thank/you, if she has 
any gratitude in her, for that mercy. As it is, 
I tell you honestly that I can't and I worit stay 
here if you don't come and live with us ; I shall 
give up the whole thing, and Gussie may go 
back to her father, who ought, when he refused 
his consent, to have told me the reason why." 

It was after the receipt of this letter that 
Ivy, very much against her father's wish, re- 
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solved, for her sister's sake, to sacrifice her 
peace of mind, her health of nerviss and body, 
together with such pleasure as she was still, in 
the society of congenial friends, very capable of 
feeling, to the great duty, as she esteemed it, 
of her life. It was in vain that Lord Harold- 
wood, whose satisfaction in the recovered com- 
panionship of his favourite. child was very great, 
argued and protested against her decision. 

" I know, dear father,'' she would answer, 
" that what you say is true. She has a husband, 
and therefore this duty ought not to fall on me, 
but as he does not accept the duty, and I know 
Conrad Beeton well enough to be sure that he 
would keep his w^ord, it cannot be right for me 
— the only person who can save her — to aban- 
don Gussie." 

" But," pleaded Lord Haroldwood, " do you 
owe us no duty ? And, supposing you had a 
husband " 

" Why should we suppose impossibilities ?" 
said Ivy, a faint flush colouring her fair face ; 
" and, with regard to you and my mother, if 
either of you were ill, or really wanted me, 
you would not have long" — placing her arm 
lovingly round his neck — ** to wait for your 
child. Mother thinks it right that I should 
go " 
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" She was always the same — ^always for sacri- 
ficing you or any one else for Augusta/' 

" Because she is to be pitied, dear. Perhaps 
I should love my little Philip more, though I 
do not think I could, if he were blind, or deaf, 
or what is called * an object/ It is a way that 
mothers have, and though 1 am the younger 
sister, I have, you know, always" — with a 
smile — " been a kind of mother to Gussie/' 

" It is a maternity which will end in killing 
you," growled Lord Haroldwood, but seeing 
that she was resolved on having her own way, 
he, like a sensible man, forebore to urge her 
further on the matter. 

Not far from one of the lodge-gates of Ross 
Combe there stood, a little back from the road, 
a small, old-fashioned, one-gabled cottage, the 
which cottage had been for ' several years in- 
habited by the widow of a former incumbent of 
Woodross. Mrs. Cuthbert (for it was a family 
living, and had been held by a relation,) had, at 
the time when the heads of the house took 
possession, as a place of residence, of Ross 
Combe, more than completed her sixtieth year. 
Her income was a very small one, and she had 
always steadfastly refused to accept any aid 
from her only son and child, Arthur, who, 
though himself far from rich in this world's 
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goods, had often pressed her to (as the warm- 
hearted young fellow used to express it) allow * 
him the happiness of adding, if only a little, to 
the scanty comfort of her daily life. For Arthur 
possessed a thoroughly grateful nature, and 
could never forget that, in addition to having 
brought him into a world which, to him at the 
joyous age of twenty-five, appeared about as 
pleasant a place as could well be imagined to 
«xist, she, that well-beloved mother of his, had 
during certain juvenile peccadilloes, which in 
his ** hot boyhood '' he had committed, been 
ever at hand to stand between him and the 
wrath of the good man, her husband, who in 
his sober tenth lustre was given to forget the 
fact that he too had once been that proverbially 
graceless thing — a boy ! 

They, this pair who had married compara- 
tively late in life, had, from the time when in 
his cradle they saw, as they fondly imagined, the 
magic word intellect written on his baby fore- 
head, indulged on Arthur's account in dreams 
so wonderfully ambitious that eventual disap- 
pointment could hardly, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, have failed to be their 
portion; and "circumstances," as matters turned 
out, were anything but favourable. Arthur's 
earlier years were passed at the best school (he 
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was on the foundation of Bilchester) to which 
his parents, by dint of much scraping, and not a 
little exercise of self-denial, could afford to send 
him : and there, though not remarkable for 
diligence, he had succeeded in obtaining one of 
those small, but often invaluable, prizes, which 
for a few years enable the gainer, at a very 
small cost to his parents or himself, to reap the 
advantages of an University career. But this 
career (and Arthur was but a sizar at an ob* 
scure college) at an end, and the lad's degree, 
not without difficulty, taken, the real trials and 
responsibilities of his life began. When he was 
barely twenty-two his father died suddenly,^ 
leaving his widow very slenderly provided for : 
whilst as for the son — that one most precious 
gift — as the old Vicar had thankfully deemed 
him, of heaven — he had had in his father's life- 
time his portion, " for, (so ran the doctor s last 
short will and testament,) I have given him all I 
could — an education wherewith to fight manfully 
the battle of life." 

Truly he had done his best for his boy, but 
it may be doubted whether that best had not 
been a mistake, Arthur's education had not 
been of the kind which teaches a young man {ft 
being his sole possession) how to "rough it 
in a world where the " battle is to the strong. 
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the crafty, and the unscrupulous ; he, when left 
with no resources save those which existed in 
his own brain, would probably have found it 
easier to obtain a livelihood therefrom had he 
been learned in double entry, modern languages,, 
and the art of book-keeping ; but being of these 
useful branches of knowledge profoundly igno- 
rant, the poor young man, thus suddenly thrown 
upon his own resources, was fain to accept an ap- 
pointment as clerk in one of the least important 
of our Government offices. 

" It is only ninety pounds a year, but the 
salary will increase ten pounds yearly, and it 
may lead to something better,'' wrote the kindly 
relation, on his mother's side, who had obtained 
for Arthur Cuthbert a seat on a high stool, in 
what "fine young English official gentlemen" 
styled the low office of ** National Dividends." 
It was not long, however, before the fact of his 
having had an University education became 
known to, and helped to make the particularly 
well-looking and gentlemanly clerk better ap- 
preciated by, his chiefs ; moreover, being a 
young man of "good connections," and as will- 
ing as he was able to make himself agreeable in 
society, invitations of the "best" kind were 
soon showered upon him, and helped to place 
many a temptation in his way — temptations to 
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incur expense which he — well knowing that he 
was now utterly self-dependent — manfully and 
effectually resisted. It was, however, no easy 
matter with him to make both ends meet ; he 
had, as is natural at his age, a great liking for 
amusement and society, and the art of " saving" 
was one which it was not in his idiosyncrasy to 
acquire : but, in order to indulge in the luxury 
of a pleasant ball or opera, and more than all to 
give his mother the exceeding treat of welcom- 
ing him at her cottage for a blissful eight-and- 
forty hours' stay, he would dine for weeks to- 
gether on a slice of cold boiled beef, and re- 
strict himself utterly to water-drinking. As 
regarded acts such as these, this young fellow 
had no sense of shame. He would talk as 
openly to a supercilious eighteen years old 
guardsman or to a superfine elderly young 
Lady Mary, of the *^ funny" people he met at 
City eating-houses and in third-class carriages 
when he went down to Woodross to see his 
mother, as other men might discuss a dinner at 
the French Ambassador's, or a " swell " coach- 
ing day at Hurlingham ; and, seeing that he 
talked amusingly, and that any amount of "snub- 
bing" would have been totally powerless to 
wound one so thoroughly unconventional as 
this handsome, light-hearted young man, it was 
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Arthur Cuthbert's fate to be not only spared 
but petted in a set which, for the simple reason 
that in it he met with the refinement of 
habits and conversation that were congenial to 
his tastes, the widow's son preferred to mix 
with. 

During one especial fortnight, (an unusual 
circumstance with Arthur,) he had been twice 
moved to undertake the journey to Woodross. 
On the first of these occasions he had been 
invited, with his mother, to dine at "the Combe." 
The Haroldwoods had become very intimate 
with the gentle, unobtrusive widow, whose son, 
though a somewhat distant relation, was — failing 
surviving sons to the present Earl — the heir 
presumptive to the title. That it should ever be 
his lot to inherit such advantages, was a contin- 
gency so improbable that it never entered into 
the minds of either mother or son as within the 
bounds of possibility. A strong, healthy young 
man of twenty-three, and a vigorous little lad of 
nine years old, would have to pay the debt of 
nature before ** society" could begin to make 
much (as the future Earl) of the Government 
clerk, for Lord Haroldwood was not an old 
man, and his wife was delicate ; in shorty 
as I before remarked, the idea was too prepos- 
terous to obtain even a momentary lodgment 
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in the brains of the unambitious guests, who were 
received by both Lord and Lady Harold wood 
with a cordiality which nearer connections do 
not always exhibit, especially to the compara- 
tively obscure and poor amongst them, with 
whom the " great'' ones may chance to come in 
contact. 

" You will like Lady Evelyn," remarked Mrs. 
Cuthbert, as, leaning on her son's arm, she 
paced slowly with him along a private walk, 
through plantations, and by two pretty pieces 
of ornamental water, to the "great house." 
" She is very pretty and good, I am sure, or 
she would not have a countenance like hers. \% 
was she who gave me the key of the paling 
gate, and told me of her parents' leave that I 
should always go this private way. It was so 
pretty of her. Eh, my dear ?" 

" Very, mother dear," smiled Arthur, " if it 
was done, as you say, prettily. At the slme 
time as the gate is within ten yards of your 
door—" 

" Ah, there she fs, with her nurse and little 
boy, coming to meet us ! How young she looks, 
almost a child herself in her deep widow's weeds! 
My dear Lady Evelyn — " 

"You are to call me Ivy, Mrs. Cuthbert; 
every one does whose liking I appreciate as I 
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do yours. And this is your son — our coiisin," 
holding out, with a frank, winning smile, her 
hand to the person addressed. ** We are so 
glad to see you here, Mr. Cuthbert. Papa, 
after the fashion of men, is just the least bit 
tired of his womankind, and you are for him 
quite a providential arrival." 

To this cordial welcome Arthur, who was not 
troubled with mauvaise honte^ made some appro- 
priate rfeply, and then it came to baby Philip s 
turn to be noticed and admired. 

"You needn't say a word, Mr. Cuthbert, 
either to him, or about him, if you would rather 
not," laughed Ivy. " Your mother has real en- 
thusiasm for a baby, but as for you — " 

'* But I like them, I do indeed," put in Ar- 
thur. 

" Not when they are tinies like that," shaking 
her pretty head. " When they are old enough 
to smile and totter, and not old enough to tread 
on your toes, and pull your hair, then you may 
tolerate them. It is a short interval, I allow ; 
but—" 

" Ah, Lady Evelyn, you don't know Arthur, 
if you think he could not love a baby; you 
should see him with dogs, and some day I hope 
with children of his own." 

" Ah, that will be a treat for Lady Evelyn," 
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laughed Arthur, whilst Ivy, who had blushed 
prettily (for him, fancying he would feel so 
foolish), had not a word to say. 

Before Arthur Cuthbert had been an hour in 
the house, his good looks, his entire freedom 
from affectation, and his happy spirits had gained 
for him the warm approbation of the relations 
to whom he had hitherto been a stranger, and. 
prepared the way for future intimacy, 

" I never saw a pleasanter or a more gentle- 
manly young fellow," was Lord Harold wood's 
eulogium, after the departure of his guests, upon 
the widow's son. *'And he tells me he has only 
a hundred and ten pounds a year, and does not 
owe more than fifteen shillings in the world \ 
How the deuce*' — musingly — ^' does a man exist 
on such a pittance as that ? And the fellow 
wears a good coat too " 

*' And looks perfectly neat and clean," laughed 
Ivy. " Oh, papa dear," she added more gravely,. 
*' if you, and such as you, did but know a wee 
bit more what a little money can, and can't do, 
it would be better perhaps for some poor 
people. That nice, cheery Mr. Cuthbert doesn't 
seem the worse — ^^does he ? — for his privations, 
and his mother tells me that he is always try- 
ing to make her take help from him." 

'^ Good heavens !" exclaimed Lord Harold- - 
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wood, holding up his hands in wonder, '^ and 
there's Dulwich, who has got I don't know how 
many thousand pounds in debt, on an allowance 
of five hundred !" 

Lady Harold wood, who had been putting 
away her crochet work, here judiciously in- 
terposed. 

" Eleven o'clock, my dear Ivy ! Is it not time 
for bed ? Gerald, dear, light our candles, and 
don't begin thinking of Cecil to-night. It's 
little enough he troubles himself about us," she 
added with a sigh to Ivy, as the two walked 
together upstairs. " It is hard though, especially 
upon me, for your father knows less than half 
what I do, of his goings on. I have helped him 
all I can " 

" But, mother," said Ivy hesitatingly, " is this 
wise or — forgive me for saying so — quite right "i 
Papa ought to know ^" 

"Ah, it is very easy to advise, but — well, Ivy, 
all I can say is, wait till your son is old enough 
to " 

** Mother," said Ivy, '' you forget » that my 
little boy has no father. Still, I think if Philip 
had lived, I should have had no secrets from 
him. You do it for Cecil's sake, I know " 

" Not altogether. When your father gets 
*into a state' it makes me ill and nervous. 
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About money especially, I cannot bear to 
bother him. He has not an idea how con- 
stantly I am helping Gussie." 

" Poor mother, you are a very pelican," 
laughing and kissing her harassed parent, as 
she bade the weak-willed woman good night. 
*' One thing I will promise you, here, this very 
night, that if I am ever so hard up / will never 
peck at you. And now, darling, go to sleep, and 
dream that Cis has grown as steady as the 
pattern young man who dined with us to- 
night.'' 

With another kiss. Ivy, whose naturally bright 
spirits seemed on this evening to have entirely 
returned to her, left her mother's room, and 
after visiting the one adjoining her own, in 
which reposed in childhood's profound slumber, 
her infant child, she retired to the lofty and rather 
gloomy apartment which had been chosen for 
her use. A large bed, one of the four-posters 
of former years, with dark damask curtains, 
occupied the portion of the room that faced 
three heavily-framed windows, having view 
upon the terrace and the sloping lawn, dotted 
over, as the moonlight clearly revealed, with 
evergreen trees and shrubs. It was at one of 
these windows that Ivy, to whom the longing 
for rest in sleep had not yet made itself felt, 
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seated hevself, and then, gazing out upon the 
calm of the early autumn night, she became 
conscious of a feeling stirring within her that 
was the very opposite to calmness and tran- 
quillity. Till this especial night the looking out 
upon the peaceful scene before her had pro- 
duced, in part, by its perfect stillness, a soothing 
effect upon her system. It had seemed to her 
that to be alone was good, and that never more 
would she require other companionship than 
that of her boy, and the memories, softened by 
Time, and rendered only sweet and pleasant, of 
her lost Philip. Very brightly, though with a 
subdued and tempered light, had 'the moon, 
during the three past nights, shone through the 
widely opened window, as Ivy, her head resting 
on her hand, had thought such thoughts as 
these ; and now, there she (the tender sympa- 
thising luminary) was once more, her rays 
glittering on the same tranquil scene, and 
silvering with a pale line of light the bowed- 
down head ; and yet, ah, why was it that peace 
had fled from Ivy's breast, and that the "great 
gain" of sweet ** content " no longer dwelt within 
her brain and heart ? For this cause, simply 
viz., that the time had come when nature, the 
sweet, loving, trusting nature, with which this 
young creature had been blest, or cursed, had 
VOL. II. 24 
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wakened up within her, and was whispering, 
after a fashion which called an angry blush to 
her cheek, of a possible future in which little 
Philip would play a very secondary part. 
"Idle," and all involuntary thoughts! Thoughts 
for which the thinker, seeing that they came 
unbidden, and were chased away as crimes, was 
surely hardly answerable ; and yet they would 
return, and what was worse, they took at each 
return more form and substance, till Ivy, by 
the time she laid her pretty head upon her 
lonely pillow, knew the, to her then thinking, 
" shameless," " guilty'' truth, that if her little 
Philip were to be deprived of his present post, 
that, namely,ofyfr^/ object in his young mother s 
life, the child's supplanter in her heart would be 
none other than Arthur Cuthbert 1 

And he ? Ah ! well, it must have been 
those deep-set eyes of his, tender yet bold, and 
strangely searching, that were the cause of all 
this mighty mischief. If they had not told 
their tale — the tale that Arthur from the moment 
when his eyes first rested on her fair young 
face had become so enamoured of her beauty, 
that to be " passion's slave " seemed likely to 
be the fate reserved for him — if, I say, this truth 
had not been in some sort revealed to Lady 
Evelyn, methinks that the moon that night 
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would have had in that young person a calmer 
gazer on her cold, pale loveliness. 

" Who ever loved," wrote an old English 
poet, " who loved not at first sight ?" Had 
this question been on that September night put 
to Arthur Cuthbert, he would have been more 
than ready, with the impetuous sufficiency of 
youth, to reply, that every other passion save 
that born of a glance — a smile — a something, in 
short, which in a moment 

" Show men how divine a thing 
A woman may be made,'' 

is utterly unworthy of the sacred name of love. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" The world's a theatre, the earth a stage, 
Which God and nature do with actors fill." 

Heywood. 

During the short time which elapsed before 
Lady Evelyn, who, as the reader is aware, had 
been summoned by her brother-in-law to Ire- 
land, quitted Ross Combe for that, to her, 
unknown country, Arthur Cuthbert had paid 
a second visit to his mother. The prudence 
for which he had been hitherto remarkable 
totally, at this crisis of his life, deserted him. 
Headlqng he plunged into a current, the course 
of which appeared little likely to run smooth, 
and utterly blind to, and neglectful was he of 
the very probable chances that the liking, which 
he soon hoped and taught himself to believe 
was mutual, might not eventually contribute 
to Lady Evelyn's happiness. A good, un- 
selfish son he had hitherto shown himself to 
.be> but now that the master-passion had ob- 
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tained dominion over him, all else was changed 
— his mother's prudent counsels were treated 
by him as idle tales, and to make, at all risks 
and hazards, Lady Evelyn Rodney his wife 
was the sole purpose of his existence. *' A 
bright, particular star," and, far above him, he 
acknowledged this fair young widow to be, 
whilst in reply to his mother s question (for she 
was from the first his confidante) of " how they 
were to live ?" he could only say that ".some- 
thing" would turn up, and that if he could 
only be sure that Lady Evelyn loved him 
well enough to overlook his poverty and 
his insignificance, he would propose to her at 
once. 

" If she were only not Lady Evelyn !" he 
would say to himself; "only not the most 
dainty, thoroughbred little aristocrat that ever 
seemed born to tread on nothing less harsh to 
her exquisite feet than velvet, it would be all 
so easy !" 

Poor young fellow ! It did not occur to him 
that it was in a great measure by her daintiness, 
her delicacy, her softness, that Ivy had become 
mistress of his heart, and that, in spite of her 
past experience and of her still firm belief in the 
non-necessity, in a mSnage^ oile superjlu, " rough- 
ing it,'' in any form was a state of things especi- 
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ally unsuited both to this young woman's tastes 
and. constitution. 

It is almost needless to say that Arthur, 
whilst apparently busied at his desk, had be- 
come for the time being a comparatively unzeal- 
ous public servant. His companions remarked 
(amongst themselves, for Arthur, " capital fel- 
low" though he was, by no means came within the 
category of a " candid friend") that something 
must have "gone wrong with Cuthbert, nor 
were they long (seeing that they were all more 
or less in the spring-time of life, when " young 
men's fancies" lightly, or seriously, as the case 
may be, " turn to thoughts of love") before it 
was a settled thing with them, that "Master 
Arthur" had been " hard hit" by 

" Th' anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents." 

It chanced one day that this same malcontent, 
whilst seated at his desk, turning a deaf ear, 
not purposely, for in truth he was thinking of 
something widely different, to the " quips and 
cranks," emanations from overflowing spirits, 
that were enlivening the dull air of the big office 
room, a note, together with a visiting card, were 
brought in by a " messenger," and presented in 
due form to Mr. Cuthbert. 
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" A genTman, sir, as brought the letter is 
awaiting for the answer/' said the official, as 
Arthur, after glancing at the card, proceeded to 
break the seal — the impression being that of a 
large coat-of-arms —r of the envelope. On a 
sheet of note-paper were written these words : 

" (Private and confidential.) — Major Cole- 
grave presents his compliments to Mr. Cuth- 
bert, and being desirous to see the latter 
without delay, on a subject of family importance, 
will be glad if Mr. Cuthbert will appoint a 
place and hour, when he, Major Colegrave, 
can have the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance." 

"An oddly-worded, ill-written note," was 
Arthur's silent comment on the missive, which, 
having twice read, he proceeded to answer. 
But, almost before his pen had touched the 
paper, he bethought him that possibly by seeing 
the bearer of the note, he might save himself 
the trouble of writing. He felt slightly curious 
also, and not sorry for the chance of ascertaining 
without delay what this " Major Colegrave" 
could possibly have to say to him ; therefore, 
after inquiring of the messenger whether there 
was an empty waiting-room, and receiving an 
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answer in the affirmative, he said, rising from 
his office stool : 

" Show the gentleman who brought the note 
upstairs. I will be in the waiting-room to meet 
him." 

A tall stout man, slightly bald, and red-faced, 
and dressed, for the day was hot, in a loose light 
overcoat, thrown back so as to display a large 
amount of spotless white waistcoat, is standing 
at the window, playing, wheti Arthur enters, 
the devil's tattoo with his fingers, on the pane. 

" Sorry to have kept you waiting. Major 
Colegrave, perhaps I am having the pleasure 
of speaking to ?*' 

" Certainly ; yes. I am Major Colegrave. 
My name was Bickersteth, an old guardsman. 
You may, perhaps, have heard my name T 

Arthur, in his courteous manner, contrives in 
some way to make his visitor understand that 
he (Arthur) feels, inasmuch as he does not 
remember Major Colegrave's nam^, a trifle 
ashamed of the badness of his memory. 

" Pray sit down, though," he adds politely. 
" I wish I could offer you a more comfortable 
chair. And now," seating himself, " I think, as 
we are not likely to be disturbed, and as you 
are, I conclude, the gentleman who did me the 
honour of addressing this note — " 
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" To you — yes — doubtless — Mr. Cuthbert, a 
relation of Lord Haroldwood's." 

*' A very distant one." 

" Well, well ; that s as It may be ; some people 
would call it near. At any rate it is near enough 
for you" — lowering his voice almost to a whis- 
per, " to be the heir-presumptive." 

For a moment, so taken aback is he by this 
extraordinary and deliberately made assertion, 
Arthur Cuthbert stares silently at his visitor, 
believing, and not without apparent cause, that 
the big, ill-favoured man in front of him has 
taken leave of his senses, then he very quietly, 
but with (in his own mind) a well-defined wish 
for his visitor's departure, says — 

" You are mistaken ; nor can I understand 
how the subject of my relationship, near or dis- 
tant, to Lord Harold wood, can in any way 
interest you. Perhaps you will oblige me — " 
. " By coming at once to the point. Exactly. 
This interview, however, must be considered as 
strictly private, and as I am about to — do you, 
in short, an inestimable service — " 

" Really ! you are a thousand times too good, 
but being a stranger — " 

" Which is ah objection that will not, I hope, 
be a lasting one"— interrupted the Major blandly 
— " the truth is, there is a family secret — " 
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" Then, for God's sake don't tell it to me ; I 
hate secrets, and would not have one intrusted 
to me if you paid me for it/' 

A singular smile flitted across the Major's 
closely shorn flat upper lip. This young man, 
so good-looking, so frank, and, as he had heard, 
so poor, must surely have his price, and that 
price. — Well, even supposing him to have 
another attachment, Katty, with forty thousand 
pounds as her portion, was not a prize to be des- 
pised. What if he were to temporise, to delay 
for awhile his vengeance on the man he hated, 
were to limit himself to hints of ** an I would I 
could," etc., etc., and so gain over this very 
young man (a man, in the Major's estimation, 
to be twisted round one's little finger) to serve 
more purposes than one ? 

"Odd!" he said to himself, "what little 
knowledge of character half the men one meets 
with have! There was Hindmarsh telling me 
that this young fellow has the devil's own 
nous: knows dooced well what he is about, 
and all that kind of thing. Pshaw ! he'd no 
more see his way to a thing, if I were to let 
him into the secret, than he would know how to 
fly. Gad! it's well that I've a pretty quick 
eye of my own, or there might have been the 
deuce and all to pay." 
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This was the sum and substance of the re- 
flections which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
flashed through Major Colegrave's mind, and 
caused him to arrive at a decision, to which, 
however, under the singular influence of the 
**very young man" in question, he soon found it 
impossible to adhere. 

The interview was a long one, and during its 
continuance. Major Colegrave revealed a secret 
which, for more than a quarter of a century, 
he had kept (his most precious possession) 
within the sanctuary of his own breast. A 
strange and by no means comfortable feeling 
was that which followed on the deed. Nature, ' 
it is said, " abhors a vacuum," and this is espe- 
cially true when what has come to be emptiness, 
was before, and that for many a long previous 
year, filled with matter of such cardinal im- 
portance as to have become, as it were, part 
and parcel of the being by whom the burden 
had been borne. Had Major Colegrave suf- 
fered amputation of a limb, he could scarcely 
have experienced a stronger sense of loss than 
he did, when, on awaking the morning after his 
interview with Arthur Cuthbert, he remem- 
bered that the secret, hitherto so dearly che- 
rished, was no longer his to keep I 

This visit of Major Colegrave to the Na- 
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tional Dividend Office took place on the day 
following that on which Lord Haroldwood had 
unconsciously laid the "last feather" on the 
sensitive backbone of Major Colegrave's im- 
material man. On the following Saturday, 
Arthur had promised, it being the last week of 
Lady Evelyn's stay at the Combe, to pay his 
mother one of his much-prized visits, and, in 
the meantime, on the one day — namely, Friday 
— intervening, Mr. Cuthbert had promised to 
dine enfamille with his new acquaintance. 

^* For I shall ask nobody to meet you," 
said the Major, as he shook hands, and — totally 
unconscious of the real impression which in the 
course of that busily-employed hour he had 
made upon his new acquaintance — bowed him- 
self out of the room. 

For a. few minutes Arthur stood absorbed in 
reflection before the window, then his mind 
seemed suddenly to be " made up," for a smile 
'' lighted up " his thoughtful face, and with a 
lighter heart than he had known for many a 
day, he returned to his stool and to his work. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

" Be bolde, Be bolde, and everywhere Be bolde.'* ' 

Spenser. Faerie Queene. 

** So you never made acquaintance with this 
young whipper-snapper cousin of yours — this 
Lord Dulwich! Ha! ha! ha! A good-looking 
fellow enough, but shch an ass !" 

** La, Major ! you shouldn^t say those kind 
of things of the young man, especially now " 
(Mrs. Colegrave whispered behind her fan to the 
stranger guest, who, in acceptance of the Major's 
invitation, had "just arrived" to make one of a 
par tie carri in Hyde Park Square) " that he s 
'ad his congi, poor boy ! He's tried all he could 
to make it up with the Major, and if Katty had 
but — Mum, my dear sir — not a word ! ^ Here's 
'er papa bringing 'er in ; he's fond of 'er, never 
was anything like it. I often tell 'em both, I 
wonder I ain't jealous. But, la! what's the use?" 

Whilst the worthy mistress of the house is 
thus " running on," the introduction between the 
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heiress and the guest takes place, the latter per- 
fectly understanding the rtle which he is called 
upon to play — a r6le which he does (for he is 
in high spirits, and the situation amuses him) 
play to perfection, causing Miss Katty to say 
confidentially to her mamma that he is worth a 
dozen of that stupid Lord Dulwich. 

**If he was only a lord!" she sighed; "but then 
perhaps if he had been he wouldn't be so nice." 

At this remark, Mrs. Colegrave nodded her 
head significantly. She was under marital 
orders not to divulge to Katty the secret which 
she had so long shared with her husband ; but 
though forbidden to speak, she both could and 
did " look unutterable things ;" in consequence 
of which expressive pantomime, and of certain 
suggestive words repented of as soon as spoken, 
Miss Katty retired to her maiden couch in a very 
restless and unsatisfactory condition of mind. 

On the day following that eventful dinner, 
Ivy, whose time for remaining at Ross Combe 
was drawing to a close, and whose spirits were 
not raised by the prospect before her, put off, 
for the first time since her widowhood, the deep 
I mourning weeds which she had now for more 

than a year worn for Philip. It was delicious 
weather, the month of roses was in the full glory 
of its beauty, and Ivy, as, with her large straw hat 
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shading her fair young face, she plucked, whilst 
strolling along the terrace-walk, sweet flowers 
with 9. lavish hand, bethought her sadly of the 
"home" to which she was bound. A home 
where flowers were not, where evil spirits, out- 
side as well as in, were rife, and where the un- 
dying hatred of antagonistic races caused the 
very atmosphere to be charged with danger and 
with strife. 

In marked contrast to that unsunny region 
was the scene through which she was slowly 
loitering. She had descended, by the aid of 
broad wooden steps, from the upper terrace, 
and, after standing for a few minutes to admire 
the plants, each in its Etruscan vase, that stood 
at either extremity of the steps, she proceeded 
along a walk bordered on one side by migno- 
nette, carnations and roses, and on the other 
by a slope of exquisitely kept turf, till she came 
to a winding path that led in the direction of 
Mrs. Cuthbert's cottage. Ivy, in part because 
her visits gave such evident pleasure tp Arthur's 
mother, and possibly also for the reason that 
to hear mention made by the widow of her 
" boy " was not without its attraction, seldom 
passed a day without *' looking in," if for a few 
minutes only, at the cottage. 

It was a dull little room that in which Mrs. 
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Cuthbert, attired in the deep mourning which 
she never quitted, and with the most exqui- 
sitely neat and snow-white of widows' caps 
upon her head, sat, and did woman's useful 
work for the poor, who loved her well. Her 
thoughts, as usual, were with her son, from 
whom she had that morning received a letter, 
giving her the joyful and quite unexpected in- 
telligence that on the evening of that day he 
would be at the cottage. 

** So soon again ! How good and thoughtful 
of him ! But then the expense !" the prudent 
mother said to herself. " To be sure he comes 
third class, but, all the same, the proverb holds 
good, that one of. the best methods of saving 
money is to follow the golden rule comprised 
in three important words. Stay at home. But 
what should I do, and how weary the time 
would be," continued the loving mother, " with- 
out my boy ? Such a proof, too, his coming is, 
that he does not care for London pleasures and 
London dissipations. His old mother is, at 
present at least, firsts God bless him I in his 
heart." And Mrs. Cuthbert, overcome with 
these tender self-congratulations, wiped a softly 
emotional tear from either neaf-sighted eye. 

Then — for the day was warm, and her mind 
in a placid condition — " balmy sleep " gradually, 
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and, in spite of two or three ineffectual struggles 
to keep awake, so effectually overcame her, 
that the click of the little, garden-gate when it 
closed after Lady Evelyn's entrance, was heard 
by her with the indistinctness which so often 
causes the realities of life to mingle with and 
become a portion of our dreams. 

Without waiting to be announced, Ivy, with 
her two hands full as those small members 
could hold of sweetest flowers, opened very 
gently the door of the little sitting-room, not so 
gently, however, but that the widow — for the 
slumbers of age are light — was at once aware 
that she was no longer alone. She would have 
arisen from her sofa (for Arthur's mother, even 
in the half-comatose state which sudden awaken- 
ing causes, was thoroughly awake to the duties 
of a well-bred woman), but Ivy stopped her 
with a kiss, and with the flowers held near to 
the still handsome nose, from which a pair of 
tortoiseshell eyeglasses had fallen, asked her 
hostess with a pretty air of triumph, if they 
were not " sweet ! sweet ! sweet ?" 

" Indeed they are, my dear — sweetness itself," 
inhaling the perfume of an old-fashioned cab- 
bage-rose as she replied; **and I am doubly 
glad of them to-day — why, do you think ?'' 

A blush, vivid as the rose itself, tinted the 

VOL. II. 25 
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fair cheek which Ivy, stooping to pick up a 
dropped bud, turned from her friend's inspec- 
tion. 

"Must I guess ?*' she said, as she slowly- 
raised her head. "Well then, I think — am I 
right "i — that it is your son who is coming ? 
Ah ! you smile ! How clever I am ! And / 
am glad too," she bravely added, " for I am 
going to Ireland next Tuesday, and it may be 
long before we meet again." 

Mrs. Cuthbert heard this news with much 
regret. Though, from the first, aware that 
Ivy's stay at Ross Combe would be short, she 
was ignorant that it was so near its close, and 
but that her spirits were raised above their 
normal pitch by the expected advent of her son, 
the excellent woman, feeling for her own loss 
(for is not self the first object, even with the 
best of us ?) would have launched forth into 
complaints and wonderings regarding the haste 
with which " Lady Ivy " was about to desert 
her parents' roof. 

" And all to go amongst those wild Irish 
wretches," she said parenthetically, " who, I am 
told, hate English people because they read 
their Bibles, and belong to the same race as 
Oliver Cromwell, and who would shoot you far 
sooner than they would look at you." 
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" I don't think they will shoot me]' Ivy said, 
with a smile, 

" No, because I suppose they find it answer 
better to let you live. You have to pay for 
your life out there, Arthur says, and even then 
they let you have it grudgingly. He has tpld 
me too that — but, my dear, is not that the gate ? 
I thought I heard " 

" Your son's step ? Yes, there he is," Ivy, 
who had risen from her chair, and was looking 
out between the sprays of some fuchsias and 
flowering myrtles, which somewhat obscured the 
light, announced ; and, accbrdingly, in less than 
half a minute he was in \heir midst. 

His first glance, his first words of greeting — 
and Mrs. Cuthbert noted this with the keenest 
heart-pang that it had ever been Arthur's lot to 
give her — were not for her, but for the pretty, 
graceful creature — forty years her junior — who, 
on the young man's entrance, stood the farthest 
from his touch. 

A sharp pang, but short as' it was sharp, for 
the sudden blush that rose to Ivy's cheek pro- 
cured her pardon. " Surely," thought the widow, 
" she must love my boy, and loving him would, 
if it should please God that she becomes his 
wife, make him happy as he is good." 

Ivy, after the first few sentences which usually 
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follow on greetings with a fresh arrival had 
been said, did not reseat herself. She was in 
haste, she said, having promised to ride with 
her father, and she did not like to keep him 
waiting. 

" And Arthur," broke in Mrs. Cuthbert, " you 
will not wonder at Lady Evelyn's anxiety" 
{this a trifle ironically, albeit satire was not this 
worthy lady's forte) " about Lord Harold wood, 
when I tell you that she is going away next 
week. What / shall do without her I know 
not ! Look at my flowers — are they not lovely ? 
She brought them all herself !" 

"And much merit there was in that! I 
have been for half an hour inhaling far sweeter 
perfumes than those which are wafted round 
the corner of Bond Street, from Atkinson's 
essence shop. Dear Mrs. Cuthbert, you shall 
not want for flowers when I am gone. I only 
wish, which I don't think I ever did before, that 
I could be in two places at once ! Here, and at 
Kilmeny ; but I must say good-bye now. You 
must not think though," lingering over her hand- 
pressure, '* that I am glad to leave Ross Combe. 
You would not if you knew all. Duties are 
often so puzzlingly divided, and life seems made 
up of ' many things,* that we often have to keep 
entirely to ourselves " 
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" Not even the dearest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh," 

quoted Arthur, as he took up his hat, and with- 
out leave asked or given, prepared to accom- 
pany Lady Evelyn to her home. 

Her heart beat rapidly as the little gate 
closed upon them, so rapidly that with the fear 
that her voice might in trembling betray her 
emotion, she felt half angry with Arthur for thus 
forcing his presence upon her. It was the first 
time since she had known him that her pulses 
had been thus quickened by his close neigh- 
bourhood, and by the Searching gaze of eyes 
which till now had almost seemed to shun the 
meeting with hers. And it was in truth this 
change in him which had worked in her a cor- 
responding one. Unknown to herself their 
" parts " in this life's drama had, since their last 
meeting, been reversed. It was for hery the 
hitherto humbly worshipped, to, according to the 
French saying, tendre la joue^ whilst as for 
him ! — well ! with head erect, and with just that 
amount of self-confidence without which a lover 
neither has, nor ought to have, much chance of 
success, Arthur Cuthbert was prepared, then 
and there, to lay at the feet of the woman he 
adored the offering of himself, his liberty, the 
devotion of his life (an uninsured one as yet), 
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and his income of a hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum ! 

"So you are really going away?'* were his 
first words, as he unceremoniously took from 
her hand a small basket she was carrying. 
" The place will not be the same without you. 
This walk/' as he stood on one side to enable 
her to pass before him through the narrow gate 
in the paling, ** is one that perhaps I may never 
take again. ** 

" Oh yes, you will ; you will take it with 
your mother. She enjoys it so, and has her 
private key '' 

" Which she will never use if I have to tell 

her what I may have to say to-morrow " 

And having uttered this somewhat enigmatical 
sentence, Mr. Cuthbert paused in his walk, and 
endeavoured to obtain a fair gaze into the dark 
blue eyes which resolutely avoided his. 

" You can have nothing to say," she faltered, 
" or ought not," with an attempt at playfulness 
which was scarcely successful, "that would 
make Mrs. Cuthbert keep away from us. We 
like her — love her, I should say, so much " 

" But I have never had any secrets from my 
mother, and if, on my return, when she asks 
me, which she will, for she guessed — I could 
read it in her face — ^what was my purpose — ^that 
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you — you " Oh ! Lady Evelyn, won't you 

understand me without spoken words ? It is hard 
to say what may provoke a cruel answer *' 

" Cruel !" 

" Yes ; for you might by one sharp sentence 
condemn me to waste my life in loneliness and 
No, I will not say disappointment, for I have 
hardly dared to hope. I am so very poor a man ! 
Excepting in the strong will to deserve you, and 
the devoted, constant love, which is within my 
breast, I know of nothing which I possess that 
can commend me to your liking, and even 
these," with a sigh, " you must, I fear, take for 
granted." 

Ivy had by this time recovered her self-pos- 
session, and become fully aware, not only that 
an offer of marriage had been, though in rather 
singular terms, made to her, but that to that 
offer she was in duty bound to, without delay, 
vouchsafe a reply/ That the answer she would 
give must not involve an absolute refusal, her 
heart had already told her. Arthur Cuthbert, 
with his handsome, manly person, his force of 
will, his ingratiating tenderness of manner, had 
become, in some sort, an element, and an almost 
necessary one, in her existence, was a fact whrch 
Ivy could no longer conceal from herself. She 
was one of those — not rarely to be met with — 
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women to whom the breathing of love's atmo- 
sphere seems almost a necessity of their being. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such 
women are deeply to be pitied, seeing that the 
man who is capable of aiding in the bringing 
about of that atmosphere is "one in a thousand/* 
and that she who is mad enough to give " all 
for love" is apt to receive but a small percent- 
age in repayment of her venture. That the 
above is a solemn as well as a hard-to-be- 
believed, and melancholy truth, Ivy had as yet 
little opportunity (by personal experience, at 
least,) of ascertaining. Philip had been very 
good to her. Even in the later day^ when, 
from physical causes, both mind and heart 
became in some sort changed, she could never 
doubt that he still dearly loved the wife whom 
he had sworn at the altar to protect and honour. 
She was also not without a certain consciousness 
of her own powers, both of inspiring love and of 
securing constancy. At twenty, a woman hand- 
some as was Evelyn, does not, although a 
widow and a mother, doubt greatly of her capa- 
bilities of charming, and she, unconsciously 
almost to herself, had — well-nigh from the 
moment when her heart's solitude began to 
weigh upon her — turned to the thoughts of a 
second marriage as to the *' sunshine in a shady 
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place/' the light dimly at first visible, but daily 
increasing in brightness, such as Sinbad, in his 
dark and solitary prison, gleefully catching 
sight of, was saved from despondency and self- 
abandonment. 

And such being Ivy's temperament, and such 
her hopes and intentions, can we wonder that 
her reply to Arthur was not one likely to drive 
him to despair ? On the contrary, raising her 
frank soft eyes to his, she told him (not without 
some pretty, shy embarrassment, but with no 
reserve) that she believed that she could be 
happy as his wife. 

" But not yet ; very far from yet I only/' 
with a rising colour, " put off my widow's weeds 
to-day. Does it not seem to you, as it does to 
me, rather a strange coincidence that so it should 
have been ?" 

" Rather," he answers, with her . hand in kis 
close locked, •and with every line on his hand- 
some face denoting a deep, unspoken joy. " I 
look upon it in the light of what my mother 
calls an interference of Providence, for if you 
had still worn those gloomy trappings, I should 
never have had the courage to tell you of my 
love." 

" So, after all, I owe a proposal to my hat !" 
said Ivy playfully. " I wonder whether I shall 
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have reason to be grateful for the five shilling 
thing — the best though that Woodross could 
produce ;" and removing the object in question 
from her head, she twirled it round, in what 
seemed like careless merriment, upon her hand. 
But in reality she felt far from careless. The 
lengthened pressure of Arthur's strong yet 
tender fingers had awakened a something that 
was akin to fear within her breast. To what 
might he not be going to urge her, and if — if he 
should be rash enough to press upon her notice 
the facts that '* life is short," and that it is " well 
not to defer till to-morrow what may be done 
to-day," in what manner, and with what words 
could she reply to him ? Till another year 
should have sped by, she had resolved that she 
would remain a widow, and till the day when 
she should again become a wife it was her pur- 
pose so to conduct herself, that Arthur Cuthbert, 
'* engaged" to her though he might deem him- 
self, should have no warranty for treating her 
otherwise than as a friend, one very dear to him, 
of course, but still as a woman with whom could 
be permitted none of the privileges which usually 
follow on the acceptance by a lady of the lover 
who has sought her hand. It was for this reason 
that Ivy took refuge, as with slightly accelerated 
pace she walked homewards, in playfulness and 
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commonplace ; and Arthur, in spite of a natural 
longing to clasp to his heart the graceful 
creature who, with her bright head uncovered, 
and her smiling face (such a dear face it was, 
with chin slightly upturned, and rosy lips which, 
parting, disclosed the whitest, evenest of teeth), 
was in such tempting proximity to his arm, in- 
stinctively felt (for " manner " can be made a 
very speaking thing), that many a month must 
pass before that arm would be permitted to 
clasp the slender, rounded waist of Lady Evelyn 
Rodney. 

Drawing a long breath, for his heart was 
very full — too full almost for speech, he said : 

" You have given me more than I expected 
— hope; and on that, till you vouchsafe me 
more, I must perforce exist. If only I could 
see you sometimes ! could keep myself within 
your memory ! I shall fear so greatly, being 
far away, that even this — this small encourage- 
ment which you have given me to-day, will pass 
as if it were nothing more real than a dream 
from your recollection." 

She turned upon him shortly. 

" Can you think so poorly of me ?" she said. 
" Surely — surely," and then she stopped, feeling 
that she was being drawn into '* professions" 
which, though they might not mean much, 
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were, nevertheless, not (just then at least) for 
her to make. 

'' ' Surely! " he repeated softly. " Ah ! that 
word alone from lips as true as yours should be 
enough to satisfy a man ; but Lady Evelyn — 
Ivy," (the name sounded, tp her ears very sweet 
from the lips of this man whom she had made 
up her mind to learn, the task did not perhaps 
appear to her so very difficult, to love) — ** may I 
call you Ivy ? It is such a pretty name — so 
soft, so musical, so — You remember Charles 
Dickens' lines — 

** * Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green !' 

and then," lowering his voice to a whisper as he 
drew her hand within his arm, he added, "it 
clings so closely to its support." 

" ye meurs onje m^ attache,'* Ivy, with a little 
tremor in her voice, and half fearing to be 
girlishly sentimental, quoted. The old motto 
came unbidden to her lips, and the utterance of 
it was repented almost before the words had 
passed their portal. Not much, however, 
did the lapsus linguce matter, for they had by 
this time nearly reached the upper terrace, and 
there, looking down upon their slowly moving 
figures, stood Lord Haroldwood, making, as he 
gazed, his own silent comments on the sight he 
witnessed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill." 

Tennyson. 

" Yes ; I did know the man once. A dis- 
agreeable, forward fellow who, on the strength 
of — Well, I suppose it was partly my fault, 
but one does not always remember how neces- 
sary it is to keep some men at more than 
arm's length. I saw a good deal of the fellow 
at St Dunstan's, ^nd at Prince's a few days 
ago. 

** Made him furiously angry, so angry that in 
his rage he, I hope, invented, or dreamt per- 
haps, a story so strange and improbable that I 
hardly know how to tell it to you." 

Lord Haroldwood, who was slowly pacing the 
terrace walk — Ivy having entered the house — 
with his young cousin, took his cigar from his 
mouth, and was about to speak, when a thought, 
sudden and torture-giving, flashed across his 
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brain. This Colegrave, this -middle-aged vulgar 
upstart, had there not always been a something 
about the man which recalled (but after a fashion 
so dim and misty as to be untangible by his 
moral sense) another, and a widely different 
being ? Till now this faint memory of other 
days which clung about the portly Major had 
never even been reasoned upon by Lord Harold- 
wood. It required the news brought by 
Arthur, the news, namely, that " thereby hung 
a tale," to rouse in him, first a fear, and then a 
spirit of inquiry which would not thenceforth be 
laid. And yet he dreaded — ah ! how greatly 
he dreaded — to put the question which would 
tend to solve his doubts ! If Major Colegrave 
were indeed the man he feared, why then, the 
long impunity which had induced in himself a 
sense of false security, was over, and he, and 
those who were his partners and fellow-sufferers 
in this terrible affliction, had only (he told him- 
self) to hide in very shame their heads for ever. 

Swift as lightning did these thoughts rush 
tumultuously through the old man's mind, and 
then speaking hesitatingly and with a voice so 
changed that Arthur's heart was moved to pity 
at the sound, he said : 

" Was the man's name ever Bickersteth ? I 
knew a fellow in former days, but that was 
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many a year ago, before these children of mine 
were born, whose name was — if I recollect 
rightly " but, having gone so far in his en- 
deavour to enlighten himself on the subject, 
the power of continued speech seemed suddenly 
to fail him, and Colonel Cuthbert waited in 
agitated silence for an answer. 

'* Bickersteth — you are right He took the 

name of Colegrave ^' 

* " And was the man who — ^who ^" 

" Has it, I fear, in his power, dear Lord 
Haroldwood, to work you deadly injury. 
Through a most unfortunate mistake — accord- 
ing to what I can make out — on your part, but 
by dint of villainy and a deep-laid plot of 
wickedness on his, you — married " . 

" And my marriage — God help my children ! 
— was an illegal act, was, in short, null and void, 
for the wife whom I thought dead, still lived, 
and they, poor souls ! must bear throughout their 
lives the penalty of my fatal error." 

He covered — so sorely was he tried — his face 
with his two hands as he said the words, and 
Arthur, greatly moved, turned aside his head ; 
for large tears — the " hardly- wrung tears of 
aged manhood " — trickled between the unhappy 
father's fingers, seeing which, the younger man, 
who already felt for the kind and courteous old 
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nobleman something of the tenderness of a son, 
could well-nigh — so piteous was the sight of his 
great grief — have " wept with him, tear for 
tear." 

" I thought it better," he said very gently, 
" to come, to you at once. I never knew the 
man till eight and forty hours ago, when he in- 
troduced himself — the fool and scoundrel I — by 
telling me that he held a secret in which I was 
most deeply interested. My curiosity was ex-- 
cited, and, although he pretended to feel 
regret for your involuntary error, I — because of 
the latent malice which I detected in the man 
towards you — led him on (he, I think, having 
had before no purpose of the kind) to speak 
out all his mind. By this means, and thinking 
it well that you should be on your guard, and 
prepared at all points against him, I learned " 

*^What ?** asked the old man fiercely — 
"I " 

** Oh, Lord Harold wood !" interrupted Ar- 
thur eagerly ; " do not, I pray you do not, feel 
displeasure against me. God, is my witness 
that, but for one thing — one reason — I would 
rather at this moment be any man on earth 
than heir — as this man has, alas ! I fear given 
proof that I am — to your estates and title. 
Nay, my lord, hear me out. If he has lied, I 
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shall indeed rejoice ; but if, as, in spite of the 
vileness of the man, I more than half suspect, 
he has truth, unknown to you, upon his side, why 
then I have a boon — forgive, I beg of you, my 
abruptness — to beg for ! One of which I know 
myself to be most unworthy, and that boon is, 
permission to pay my addresses to Lady Evelyn 
Rodney." 

Lord Haroklwood did not reply for a moment 
or two. He had risen from the bench on which 
the two men had been for the last five minutes 
seated, and was, with his face turned from his 
young relation, endeavouring to collect his 
thoughts, and stifle certain memories which not 
a little interfered with the attainment of that 
desirable object. At last he spoke. The time 
had seemed an age to Arthur, but, in reality, he 
had not had very long to wait. Arthur Cuthbert 
had by this time also risen, and Lord Harold- 
wood, who, though he would gladly have con- 
cealed the fact, felt weak and shaken, had availed 
himself, unoffered though it had been, of the sup- 
• port of his companion's arm. 

" You have said nothing to Ivy — nothing, I 
mean, of this scoundrel's tale ?*' were his first 
words, and Arthur hastened to assure him that 
such was in truth the case. 

** That is right, but with regard to your pro- 
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posal of marriage, you have, I conclude (for 
Ivy, you remember, is her own mistress, and no 
longer a girl to be swayed by a parent's counsel 
or commands), spoken to her upon the subject 
of your hopes and wishes ?" 
' " I have ; but to-day only. To-day for the 
first time she has heard me speak of love. For 
many reasons I feared sooner to urge my suit.*' 

" One of which reasons was, perhaps that — " 

'* That she was so far in every way above me! 
She is that still, but in after days, if it should be 
my lot—" 

" Arthur," said Lord Haroldwood, stopping 
short in front of the eager suitor, and speaking 
with recovered energy, and an almost solemn 
emphasis, " I cannot allow you any longer to 
remain under a mistake; one, however, which has 
led you to act both honourably, and with infinite 
delicacy towards my daughter. Lady Evelyn 
is Lady Evelyn still, the only one of my children, 
with the exception of Gerald, who has a right 
to the rank she holds." 

" Thank God for her sake 1" ejaculated Ar- 
thur ; " I could ill have borne to see a cloud 
upon her brow, and — but there will be still so 
much, I fear, so very much for you and Lady 
Haroldwood to suffer, and, though I have never, 
as you know, seen Cecil, I feel for him from the 
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bottom of my heart! The blow which must 
be dealt him will, I fear, be very terrible." 

" Terrible indeed, and now that it must be 
dealt, I ask myself whether I have been justified 
in keeping this wretched story secret from my 
family. When I first learned, by accident only, 
that my first wife had not died, Augusta was 
our youngest child. Mrs. Harford (for by that 
name the erring woman was called), had at 
that time but a few, very few weeks to live, and 
knowing this, had left the brute, who after in- 
citing her to sin, had soon cruelly ill-treated her 
— to go, he at that time knew not whither. He 
little thought that, crushed by remorse, she had, 
in spite of weakness, illness, and a fear of him 
that was painful to witness, sought out my resi- 
dence, and revealed to me the whole fearful 
story. Bickersteth, for what reason I cannot 
tell, excepting that there is truth in the often- 
quoted words that 

" * Forgiveness to the injured does belong. 
For they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong,' 

formed the diabolical project of spreading the 
report, one whiph I never for a moment doubted, 
of my wife's death, and thus escaping— which, 
by the way, may have been one motive for his 
crime — the damages which, in the event — ^a cer- 
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tain one — of the divorce being obtained, he 
would have had to pay." 

" H is story, an invention of course, to me, 

was that Mrs. , that the lady left him, and 

that he too was deceived. It is only lately, he 
says, (but probably he in that, too, as in every- 
thing else, lies), that he became aware of your 
having married during the lady's life-time." 

" The villain ! the double dyed infernal villain I 
He has had us in his power for years, and I, 
having lived during the greater portion of those 
years abroad, know nothing of the man's chg-nge 
of name, and hearing nothing of or from him, 
imagined him to be dead." 

"And naturally so, for it is hard to under- 
stand why he has so long delayed his ven- 
geance, if I may so call it ; probably for some 
slight or other (this is my idea, from what little I 
have seen of this vain, thin-skinned reprobate), 
which unwittingly, perhaps, you may have 
offered to him." 

" I have no recollection of anything of the 
kind. The man is associated in my memory 
with a very painful and very odious epoch in 
my life. His money was made in trade, and 
not being a gentleman, giving himself vulgar 
airs in short, he got chaffed and snubbed in the 
regiment." 
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" Which he never forgave ? I can see it all, 
I think ; but how strangely long, as you say, he 
has been brooding silently over his revenge !'* 

" One which will not," with a smile, " be so 
sweet, after all, as he expects. The fellow has 
ye£ to learn that directly she (Mrs. Harford) 
died, Gertrude and I were privately married 
afresh. Poor soul ! she has had much to bear : 
but of late years has grown, like myself, so ac- 
customed to the sword over our heads that she 
has almost ceased to think of it. Then our 
boy's death — you have heard us talk of Archie 
— diminished the number of the victims. Ah 
me ! how litde any one suspected that even 
from the first I thanked my God that he was 
spared the knowledge of the truth." 

He was interrupted by the appearance, at 
the end of the terrace, of a footman, in whose 
hand was a telegraphic despatch. 

"My God! What more is there to bear?'' 
Lord Haroldwood, as he sank again upon the 
stone bench, exclaimed, and Arthur, seeing 
that he was thoroughly unmanned, took the 
missive from the man s hand. 

" Open it, my dear fellow," said the Earl ; 
" for,^ upon my soul, I seem to have lost courage 
altogether. If any one is dead, or dying, don't," 
he continued almost hysterically, " tell me ; at 
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least not now. Those yellow papers are, by 
Jove ! enoug^h to kill one." 

With eyes fixed upon the young man's face, 
as though he would read on that open pa^e 
what he could not endure to hear spoken, Lord 
Harold wood waited nervously for what might 
follow. Scarcely, however, was his excitement 
greater than that of Arthur's, or his feelings 
more overwrought than those which shook the 
reader, as the latter said : 

" The telegram is from your son — from Lord 
Dulwich. He will be here," looking at his 
watch, "in two hours. Dear Lord Harold- 
wood, I suspect, from the message, that he has 
heard (such things travel so fast, and lose, as 
we know, nothing in the telling) some of this 
melancholy history. He says, * that owing to a 
report which has reached him, he is most 
anxious to see you at once;' and now I re- 
member that Major Colegrave, with whom I 
dined yesterday — Ah! I see you are surprised, 
but if I had held aloof from him, if I had not 
even, to a certain degree, allowed him to think 
me one whom he could influence, I should not 
(at least, that was my impression) have known, 
from his own rascally lips, what he was about. 
Not straightforward, I fear you will say, and 
the fox's skin is never pleasant wear, but '' 
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" You did it for the best, I am sure ; but 
what were you going to say ? Something about 
Dulwich— CI?^/// God help me ! How furious 
the poor lad will be ! And who can wonder ? 
Arthur, if I could live the last years of my life 
again, how differently I would act!" 

As regarded this tardy resolve no immediate 
response was necessary, but Arthur did, as 
tenderly as he could, explain that, from hints 
thrown out by Major Colegrave, Cecil, after 
having become the engaged lover of Miss 
Katty, had received his dismissal (owing to 
the fact of his not being Lord Dulwich) from 
her father's lips. 

** You don't mean to say," exclaimed the Earl, 
oblivious for the moment of his son's real 
position, " that he would have married such a 
girl as that ? Such a connection too ! But I 
forget ; he has no right, poor boy, God knows, 
to look high. And in two hours, you say, he 
will be here ! I am a fool, I dare say, so to 
dread his coming ; but, Arthur, this son of 
mine has little heart for any save himself, and I 
foresee that for 11s he will have no pity ! I am 
prepared for his reproaches, his abuse almost, 
which will be hard to bear, when for him and 
Gussie we have feared and suffered so much." 

" It will be hard lines, I know, to talk of it," 
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said Arthur gently. He was very sorry for the 
much-tried parent beside him, but in his pity 
there mingled, as is often the case when man's 
compassion for his brother man is raised, a 
certain feeling of contempt. It was not in 
Arthur's nature to understand this lack of moral 
courage in a masculine breast. For himself, his 
own conscience being clear, he would, even had 
some shrinkings from the task before him made 
themselves felt within his breast, have kept such 
shrinkings solely to himself, and have fore- 
stalled, rather than delayed, the meeting with 
one who, however great might be his grievance, 
had certainly no right to be- angry with his 
father. Still, as I said before, he greatly pitied 
the more sensitively constituted man whose mis- 
fortune, not his sin, had in the evening of his 
existence " found him out," and therefore he 
said (not without hesitation), for, as we know, 
Cecil was as yet a stranger to him : 

** If I can be of any use to you in this matter 
you have only to command me. Pray, Lord 
Harold wood, do not forget that I bear your name, 
and that even should Lady Evelyn not ratify 
the hopes, slight as yet, I own, which she has 
almost allowed me to entertain, I can still lay 
claim to the honour of being a relation, and also 
one who would give much, so very much to 
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serve you. May I then — ah, do not think me 
officious or presuming — be the first to see your 
son ? I would meet him at the station, intro- 
duce myself to him as a relation, to whom all 
is known^ — your and his poor mother's long-con- 
tinued trials being placed by me^ as indeed they 
should be, first and foremost, in the category of 
suffering and of wrong. It may be that from one 
so nearly of his own age as I am, he may, I will 
not say more willingly, accept of sympathy, but 
be more inclined to take the useful, common- 
place advice, namely, that lamenting over a past 
evil being the least likely method in the world 
to remedy it, a cheerful, brave endurance, such 
endurance as gains respect and admiration from 
the lookers on, is the only wise and manly course 
for him to pursue." 

" True ! true ! And you have my free leave, 
as well as cordial thanks, for your unselfish offer 
to do your best with Cecil, As for me, though 
it is scarcely more than putting off the evil hour, 
I shall, I own, be glad to have a respite. He 
is but a poor creature, Arthur, this spoilt boy 
of mine, and will, I fear, speedily exhaust your 
patience " 

" Not he, poor fellow. 'Tis I must be the 
poor creature if I forget even for a moment how 
great is his misfortune, and how bitterly he 
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must, else he were more or less than human, 
fi^el this heavy blow/' 

" Heavy indeed ! Poor Cecil ! So," con- 
tinued the somewhat volatile speaker, '* he had 
a love affair ! — I cannot say I admire his taste 
— with that sallow-skinned, ill-tempered-looking 
Miss Colegrave. It must have been, I con- 
clude, without her father's knowledge, for he, 
knowing the truth as to his birth, would other- 
wise have surely nipped the courtship in the bud." 

To this suggestion Arthur did not feel in- 
clined to bow. Although his acquaintance with 
Lord Haroldwood's enemy was slight, as well 
as recent, he had, with unerring quickness, 
seen through the petty ambitions of the man s 
character and aims. To have a Countess for his 
daughter-in-law he would have run far greater 
risks of discovery and detection than any which 
were likely to occur. The secret of the so- 
called Lord Dulwich's birth he believed to be 
known only to himself^ and that being the case, 
he felt tolerably secure that once married to a 
nobleman, his daughter might never be com- 
pelled by discovery of the truth, to ' take a lower 
room.' This was Arthur's view of the man's 
motives and purposes ; nor was he, as the 
reader has already learned, far wrong in his 
surmises. It was to the schemers own thin- 
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skinned vanity and morbid dread of ridicule 
and slight, as exemplified by his anger at 
Lord Haroldwood's scarcely intentional "cold 
shoulder/' that the non-success of his plans was 
owing ; but for these not unnatural weaknesses 
Lord Dulwich might have remained Lord Dul- 
wich still, whilst Katty might, in after years, 
have worn upon her brow, as proudly as any 
other peeress of the realm, her Countess's coronet. 
And now all these towering hopes were, for the 
time at least, over. The match had already 
(although as yet the impulsive Major was not 
aware of the fact) been put to the mine, and 
explosion was close at hand. For years he had 
nursed in secret the luxury of knowing that the 
man he hated was in his power, and for all that 
lengthened period he had delayed — always ex- 
pecting some better time and opportunity than 
had yet occurred — for the final act and crowning 
bouquet of his cherished melodrama, A weak 
man, as well as a wicked, and a very tyro in the 
art of reading character, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that Arthur Cuthbert, whom he 
knew to be lamentably deficient in this world's 
goods, would jump at a coalition, by means of 
which he might secure to himself present wealth 
and a young and buxom bride. We have seen 
how, under the influence of cheerful companion- 
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ship, and a few extra glasses of his own good 
wine, Major Colegrave, following the impulse of 
the moment, laid bare to a comparative stranger 
the most hidden secrets of his breast On the 
morrow, in the sober moments of awaking, he 
sorely repented him of the act, . But it was then 
too late to undo the past. The long bottled-up 
mystery could not be corked up and sealed anew. 
The "violet had' been plucked," the goose with 
the golden eggs roasted and eaten, and there 
remained for the man whose chief daily and 
hourly pleasure had consisted (as do the best 
pleasures of so many of us) in. " anticipation," 
nought save his satisfaction in the thought, that 
the man he had so long hated was receiving his 
reward at last. 

" Then so it is to be, is it T said Lord Ha- 
roldwood. " Upon my soul it is uncommonly 
good-natured, more than good-natured I should 
say, of you. You see," with almost a groan, " I 
have so much before me ! Lady Harold wood, 
of course, has not the faintest idea of what has 
happened ; thinks that our only present anxiety 
(a bad enough one too, if there were nothing 
worse to think of) is about Cecil, and his con- 
founded debts. He has been playing the devil 
lately in every way. On the strength, poor 
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boy, I suppose, of being Lord Dulwich, he has 
gone in for every sort of extravagance, and has 
borrowed money at a ruinous rate of interest. 
I have no doubt that we, as yet, don't know half 
the mischief, half the liabilities he has incurred! 
And all this without having the remotest know- 
ledge either of whether I would or could take 
these liabilities upon myself. Truly the notions 
of young men of the present day in regard to 
the duties of fathers to their sons are very 
strange and extended. In my opiflion," con- 
tinued the Earl, working himself into a passion, 
" such notions are simply dishonourable. The 
notions of — of a thief, sir, to call things by their 
proper names, which, if it were more done than 
it is, might possibly sometimes stop a young 
fellow before he had gone too far in the race of 
folly, which leads so often to that of crime." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" I am not now in fortune's power, 
He that is down can fe.ll no lower." 

Butler. 

If the reader has not forg^otten the last words 
which passed at * Prince s ' between Cecil Cuth- 
bert and the Major, he will not be much sur- 
prised to learn (seeing that those words were 
the cause of his present journey) that the former 
should have arrived at the little station of 
Woodross in what may be called a decidedly 
"nasty "condition of mind. The journey itself, in- 
dependently of any other cause for a " nastiness/' 
which was as plainly visible on his countenance 
as was the dust and railway grime upon his hair 
and whiskers, had been especially unpleasant. 
The smoking-carriage, in a corner of which he 
had ensconced himself, was full of men who 
were at once mentally pronounced by this " fine 
young English gentleman" to be snobs, and 
treated by him accordingly. Short answers. 
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accompanied by a repellent stare when ad- 
dressed, and that description of demeanour 
which says as plainly as words can speak, 
" Touch me not, for I am formed of finer clay 
than thou," made immediate enemies of three, 
at least, of Cecil's fellow-travellers, whose after- 
comments upon the ** conceited young ass," 
whose room was so far preferable to his com- 
pany, it might perhaps have done him some 
slight good to hear. 

"Any luggage, strf^' asked the station- 
porter, a man lately appointed to the post, and 
to whom Cecil's person was unknown. 

** Yes — no — here, you fellow ! The port- 
manteau's in the carriage — this one — I had it 
with me. Conionnd you ! — the train will be 

going on, and I must have my things ! D n ! 

1 say " he continued fiercely, as the long 

string of carriages, in obedience to a shrill 
whistle, began to move onwards. " Wh}', 
they've taken it on, and be d d to them !'* 

He was in a furious passion, b\it would 
have been more angry still, could he, Asmodeus- 
like, have looked through the lamp-hole of the 
smoking-carriage which he had just vacated, 
and heard a quiet voice — the voice of an elderly 
man who had been seated opposite to him — 
say drily : 
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" Ah 1 The young fellow wants his port- 
manteau, I suppose ? He ought to have looked 
after it better. I told the guard at Doveton 
Station to take it out. I have no idea of 
having my shins scraped for such a young snob 
as that.'' 

Gazing after the moving train, Cecil, his eyes 
fixed upon the especial carriage which he be- 
lieved contained his missing property, perceived 
— no pleasant sight to an angry man — two 
grinning faqes protruding from the window, and 
one of them — heavens ! how he longed to shoot 
the "brute!*' — had actually the vulgar impu- 
dence to nod ! 

It was. precisely at that moment, and I think 
the reader will agree that it was scarcely an 
auspicious one, that Arthur Cuthbert, who 
had but an instant before entered upon the 
scene of action, took off his hat to Cecil, and, 
looking thoroughly like the gentleman that he 
was, said courteously : 

" Excuse me for introducing mysdf ; I have 
the pleasure, I think, of speaking to Lord Dul- 
wich ? Arthur Cuthbert is my name," holding 
out his hand, " and I am here partly at Lord 
Haroldwood's request." 

" Glad to see you. Wait a moment, though. 
Look here, you fellow T* to the porter. " My 
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portmanteau must be found. It has got money 
in it, and all sorts of things, and you will have 
to send it to Ross Combe. What are you going 
to do about it ?*' 

" Well, sir — milord, I beg your pardon," said 
the man, removing his cap in order the more 
conveniently to scratch his unkempt head — 
" we can telegraph to the next station, in 
course, and it'll be here in an hour's time. It 
ain't directed, you say ?" 

" Directed ! no, d — n it ! I tell you I had it 
in the carriage with me : a brown portman- 
teau that wouldn't go under the seat." 

The man on receiving this information moved 
a step away, shaking his head doubtfully, whilst 
Cecil, after having, with a few more "wicked 
words," given his final directions, left the sta- 
tion, accompanied by his new acquaintance. 

" It's a bore losing one's things," , he half- 
apologetically said, as they turned into a nar- 
row lane bordered by high hedges, and profusely 
adorned with wreaths of pale pink dog-roses, 
and the graceful hop and briony vines. He 
felt that his language had been unseemly ; and 
then this hitherto unknown cousin of his bore 
about him a certain air which denoted powers 
of self-command such as he (Cecil) was conscious 
of not in the very slightest degree possessing, 
VOL. IT. 27 
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and, for the very reason that he was weak him- 
self, this young man was thoroughly conscious 
of the influence which those whose temper and 
feelings are perfectly under their own control, 
rarely fail to obtain ^ over the minds of . their 
fellow-beings. 

" It is a bore losing one's things," he had 
said, adding with his accustomed air of fatuous 
lordliness, " it comes of not having a servant 
always with one. One forgets, don't you know, 
that the fellow isn*t there, and then this sort of 
d d thing happens." 

" And a disagreeable enough thing it is ; but 
now, if you will allow me, and as we seem to 
have this quiet lane to ourselves, perhaps I had 
better tell you of another reason, besides the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance, which 
brought me here to-day. Lord Haroldwood 
has received intelligence " 

^* About some confounded money matters of 
mine, eh ? Well, I am rather in a hole just 
now, and, to tell you the truth, it's such an in- 
fernal bore talking to the governor about tiUy 
that I'm only too glad " 

" Ah I but I fear you have nothing to be glad 
about," said Arthur very gently, and passing at 
the same time his arm through that of his com- 
panion. " The fact is (by George !" parentheti- 
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cally, " I thought I was a better hand at this 
sort of thing), that a man of the name of Bicker- 
steth, or Colegrave, or both, has had, I be- 
lieve, what is called a ' hold' over your father 
for years, and now — Well," drawing a long 
breath, " the explosion has come at last, and 
I cannot tell you, I wish to God I could 1 
that — ^that — the whole thing is likely to end 
in smoke." 

It was hardly a dignified peroration, but the 
occasion was not one in which the nice picking 
of words was either necessary or possible. It 
was something, Arthur felt, to have got even 
that much over, and his sense of relief was 
great when Cecil, whose face had grown a 
shade or two paler than usual, said, with forced 
composure : 

" I have heard something of this d d He be- 
fore. I thought the brute was drunk, but drunk 
or not, it was partly what he said that brought 
me here to-day. Has had a hold over my father 
for years, you say? By Jove! though, that 
looks fishy ; anjnvay, I had better learn what it is, 
don't you know. There's a proverb, isn't there ? 
something about 'one must when the devil 
drives ;' but if the devil happens to be one's own 
father, by Gad ! that makes it nasty, don't it ?" 

Arthur, as he watched the workings of the 
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young fellow's face, and marked his efforts,, 
awkward and futile though they were, to com- 
fort himself on this trying occasion, like a man^ 
felt acutely sorry for one so little able, as he 
told himself was the case with Cecil, to bravely 
'* breast the blows of circumstance ;'* and, as I 
said before, his sense of relief was great when 
he learned from his companion's lips that a 
corner at least of the curtain had been lifted,, 
and that he (Cecil) was in some sort prepared 
for the terrible downfall of which he was about 
to hear. 

Then, taking, as the French say, his courage 
in his two hands (for Arthur shrank from the 
performance of moral vivisection with, at least, 
as much repugnance to giving pain as is ex- 
perienced by our tender-hearted nineteenth 
century physiologist),* he told his tale. 

To describe the workings of Cecil's mind 
whilst being thus morally tortured would be 
as impossible as it would be inexpedient Xx> 
repeat the comments, those of a weak and 
utterly unchastened young man, by which 

* " The kind-hearted and able surgeons, who in the cause 
of science, and for the benefit of the human race, are forced 
to have recourse to vivisection, suffer at least as much pain 
themselves as do the animals whom the interests of physio- 
logical research and the necessities of humanity compel 
them to sacrifice." — Professor Flayfair. 
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Arthur s relation of existing facts was from 
time to time interrupted. It is sufficient, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the state of 
feeling which the revelation induced in the poor 
young fellow's mind, to repeat the concluding 
words which, prior to their separation, passed 
between the cousins. 

t" You will be very tender with them, Cecil ? 
Remember what have been their sufferings, and 
that in all ways they have been so entirely un- 
deserved. Lord Harold wood has been a kind 
father to you, remember !" 

" Perhaps — yes," said poor Cecil, who, having 
but little " backbone " in his character, had be- 
come soft as damp " cotton wool" under the soak- 
ing storm of adversity by which he had been 
overtaken. " But he never cared for me as he 
did for Archie. Poor dear Archie ! Well, it 
may sound brutal, but Tm glad he's gone. This 
would have broken his heart !" 

" I think not. He would have borne the 
burden like a man — ^as — ^you will " 

" And as poor Gussie won't. I shouldn't 
wonder if — You see she has married a fellow 
who — but what's the use of talking of it all ? 
You'll know everything about us some day, and 
then you will not wonder if the first thing I do 
— I really mean it, upon my soul! I do — is to 
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horsewhip that fellow Colegrave within an inch 
of his life/' 

Arthur, far from wondering at this resolve,, 
saw in it the most natural of impulses ; never- 
theless he deemed it necessary before they 
parted to say a few rational and passion-sooth- 
ing words. 

" You won't do anything of the kind, I hope,"^ 
he said. " Horsewhips for such a purpose are 
out of fashion, and the quieter everything is 
kept the better. You won't be going back to 
town just yet " 



" I shall never set my foot in town again- 



jf 



" Well, well, we shall see. In the meantime 
do you think it advisable that I should accept 
your father's invitation to dine (and, by George! 
it wants but twenty minutes of the dinner-hour) 
at Ross Combe to-day ? Say frankly which 
you would prefer " 

" Oh, by all means, come. It will be so con- 
foundedly awkward," Cecil, with unconscious 
egotism, replied. 

And so, very much to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Cuthbert, who was longing to find himself once 
more in Lady Evelyn's presence, it was settled 
between the two young men that it should be. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

"Press not 2, fallen man too far." 

Shakespeare. 

" Poor Gussie ! Mother, I cannot tell you how 
I feel for her, and how gladly I would change 
places with my sister." 

"My dear, that is nonsense," said Lady Ha- 
roldwood, to whom her daughter had been vainly 
striving to speak words of comfort "You thinky 
I dare say, that you would do so, but if it came 
to the point, you would prefer to keep your rank, 
and to let poor Gussie be Mrs. Beeton still." 

" Mrs. Beeton ! how odd it sounds now we 
have been accustomed to speak of her as Lady 
Augusta 1 I wonder how I should like to be 
called Mrs. Rodney ? Not very much, I am 
afraid. Yes, mother, I believe you are right, 
and that I am anything but a self-sacrificing 
mortal. On a closer investigation of my own 
feelings I am not at all sure that I should like 
changing fortunes with poor Gussie." 
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" You would be more unselfish than I take 
you to be, Ivy, if such were really your wish," 
rejoined Lady Haroldwood, not quite kindly, as 
Ivy, in her perhaps over-acute sensitiveness, felt; 
but she kept her thoughts wisely to herself, and 
her mother, who seemed nervous and irritable, 
continued in something of the same tone of re- 
proach, her remarks upon the relative positions 
of the sisters, and the " cruel" wrong which, in 
placing them at such a wide social distance from 
each other, had been done to the elder, and, as 
she certainly appeared to think, the more de- 
serving of the two." 

" He will mark it all out so plainly," she said, 
" that the poor child never will be able to forget 
her mortification. If Gerald were the only one 
of you who — " 

"Oh, mother!" broke in Ivy, almost passion- 
ately ; " you do not surely grudge me a boon 
which, in this world, so few are — it seems 
to me, without. The boon, I mean, of — 
but," with a sudden flushing of her fair face, " I 
beg your pardon, mother, for even thinking of 
that. You do not wish me, however, to give 
up my rank — my birthright, in order that Gussie 
may not envy me ? If you do, if she is so much 
the dearest of your girls, why," with a shrug of 
her pretty shoulders which had something in it 
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of contempt, " you have only to say the word, 
and I will subside at once into a titleless young 
woman. That is to say/' she added, after a 
pause, " if Gussie should be so wrongheaded as 
to wish it, and if papa has no objection to my 
gratifying her whim." 

Having said this, she, with her small head 
proudly erect, and a swelling sensation (the 
result of many contending emotions) in her 
throat, went upstairs to her own room, leaving 
Lady Harold wood to brood somewhat self-re- 
proachfuUy over the conversation which we have 
just recorded. 

The poor woman's heart was, in truth, very 
sore. Throughout all the weary years which, 
since the meeting of Colonel Cuthbert with his 
then still existent wife, had passed over her 
head, her sense of the cruel calamity that fate 
had brought upon her children was ever present, 
the atra cura of her existence, before her mental 
sight. " Poor blighted darlings !" " Dear un- 
happy little outcasts !" such were amongst the 
epithets which Mrs. Cuthbert, her eyes filled 
with tears, would often when alone, or with only 
her husband to listen to her complaints, apply 
to the three children who, by the law of the land, 
were nameless and disgraced. And then the 
tender pity which "melts the soul to love,*' 
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swelling the full tide of mother^s passionate devo- 
tion in her breast, caused her, as was perhaps 
only natural, to give a larger portion of her 
heart to those on whom the cold, hard world 
would, in the days to come, despise, and turn 
with distaste away from. As the children grew 
up towards man and woman's estate, and when 
seeing that with their growth the evil which she 
dreaded for them as yet touched her children 
not, Mrs. Cuthbert began^ by slow degrees to 
love those to whom she had given birth equally 
and without distinction, almost forgetting, as the 
time wore on, the great and actual difference 
in their positions. Of her girls, Gussie, by reason 
of her misfortune, was the first object of her 
solicitude ; it might be even that because his 
pretty, well-born Ivy was, without disguise on 
his part, her father's favourite, that Mrs. Cuth- 
bert's maternal love was for the younger girl at 
times somewhat in abeyance ; be this, however, 
as it may, now that the thunderbolt had fallen, 
and that suspense being over, a certainty of 
the worst had taken its place. Lady Harold- 
wood, with that strange perversion of intellect 
which often follows on a shock, appeared (so 
petulant were often her moods, and so Htde 
tender were her expressions when speaking of 
the more fortunate of her children) to entertain 
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the idea that the wrong which had been done ta 
Cecil and to Gussie grew (in some unexplain-^ 
able fashion) out of some fault of theirs ! As 
regarded Ivy, this feeling was, for reasons which 
I have just stated, especially noticeable, and the 
object of what she could not but resent as ma- 
ternal injustice, felt so keenly wounded thereby, 
that in her grief and her displeasure (for Ivy, 
like most generous natures, was when treated 
unjustly, as swift to wrath as she was prompt 
to pardon), threw herself, metaphorically speak- 
ing, into her father's arms, thereby placing 
herself, as Lady Harold wood in her wrong- 
headed folly mentally called the act, in hostile 
array against her mother. 

Meanwhile, between Cecil and his father 
there had been no word either of explanation 
or regret The former, after enduring with but 
scant patience the " awkwardness " of the family 
meal, at which Arthur Cuthbert, to the relief of 
all concerned, had been present, betook himself^ 
almost sans adieu, by the last train to London. 

" Upon my soul I can't stand any more of it f 
and that's the truth," he said after dinner to 
Arthur, the two young men being at that mo- 
ment engaged with their cigars under the broad 
portico of the house. " You just tell my father, 
like a good fellow, will you ? that I'm awfully 
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sorry, and all that sort of thing, but that Fm 
not up to having it out with him now. I'm 
knocked out of wind, don't you see," he, 
throwing away the end of his cigar, added, 
** and shall be off to town again at once. " 

" But, my good fellow," remonstrated Arthur, 
^* what will you do when you get there ? All 
this will be on your mind " 

*' And * Qu pent on Hre mievx que dans le setn 
de sa famille f " quoted Cecil, adding with a 
tremor of the lip, which the young fellow strove 
in vain to hide under a smile at his own wit, 
** only, you see, the misfortune is I have got 
no family ! I am," he continued so fiercely, and 
with such bitter emphasis that Arthur positively 
started at the sound of his changed voice, 
**what that fellow who wrote about old King 
William's sons and daughters called them in his 
book, so often and so elegantly — a bastard !" 

No sooner had the word — an odious one to 
ears polite — escaped his lips, than the unhappy 
speaker's place was empty, and Arthur, stand- 
ing alone under the shadow of the white stone 
pillar against which he leant, bethought him 
how best he should impart to Cecil's parents 
the fact, that the unhappy boy had, without a 
word of explanation or apology, taken himself, 
and the heavy burden which he must henceforth 
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carry, from their presence and from their house. 
A practical man, and one who could with greater 
acumen than the generality of his fellow-beings 
take in at a glance both sides of a question, 
Arthur told himself, that impetuously, and solely 
with a regard to self^ as poor Cecil had acted^ 
his sudden departure was both a natural and an 
excusable proceeding. The " awkwardness " — 
to borrow a word from his vocabulary — of the 
situation, was so terribly great, and the com- 
plications thereof so numerous and so crushing^ 
that Arthur, thinking them rapidly over, had in 
a very short space of time decided, that, on the 
whole, it was well that Cecil had gone away. 

" And now, to make the best of his message, 
poor fellow !" he said to himself, half aloud, as 
he prepared to enter the house; but his pur- 
pose was delayed by the sudden appearance of 
Ivy. 

" Oh, Mr. Cuthbert !" she said quickly, " do 
tell me, if you can, where Cecil is ? We fancied 
he was with you, but I have been for the last 
five minutes making sure that he is not, and 
now I am half frightened ! This blow has come 
upon him so suddenly, and I fear he is not one 
likely to bear it well. My father has sent round 
to the stables, and I haye been to his room." 

'* Where," said Arthur, speaking in what he 
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tried to make a reassuring tone, " of all places, 
he would be most certain not to be ; and that 
simply because — it sounds ridiculous — of his 
portmanteau ! Cecil is just the sort of man to 
be lost without his dressing-things, and for that 
reason, much more I verily believe than for any 
other, he has gone back to town." 

" To town ! and without telling us ! Oh ! it 
is impossible !" 

" Yes, dear, he has gone away, and, on the 
whole, I am not sure that it is not for the best 
You see, just at first, he must be so ill at ease, 
to say the least of it, at home. It is not like a 
mutual sorrow — a blow, the effects of which are 
felt, so to speak, equally by all. He^ when all 
is said, is the only one to greatly suffer." 

" Excepting poor Gussie," Ivy said softly. 

" Forgive me, I forgot ; but even she is not to 
be pitied in the same ratio as Cecil. Only con- 
sider ! To men who prize such things as have 
been taken from him (and who, after all, does 
not ?) what a loss is his 1 Present rank, a 
future earldom, the prestige and the power 
which go with such advantages, all this, and 
more, he loses, whilst she — your sister — beyond 
an empty title given, as the phrase goes, by 
^courtesy,' is deprived of nothing! She has 
her husband and her children " 
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** And will never be consoled for being simply 
* Mrs. Beeton/ " wound up Ivy ; but she ab- 
stained from saying to Arthur all that was in 
her mind concerning Gussie, to whom Lady 
Haroldwood had already despatched a letter 
containing the direful intelligence of the calamity 
which had plunged the family in woe. That 
the letter contained often repeated assurances 
of warmest sympathy and regret, is a fact which 
need not be dwelt on here. 

" And you go to Ireland on Tuesday ?" asked 
Arthur after a pause. "All this — the family 
iauleversement, if I may use the word — makes 
no change in your intentions ?" 

" No ! for Gussie wants me. Some day," 
seeing he was about to speak, *' you shall know 
why. They are very uncomfortable at Kil- 
meny, can afford but few servants, and the little 
I can afford to contribute will be a help to them. 
You see," with a smile, " that I make no stranger 
now of you." 

" A stranger ! I should think not 1 But, 
Ivy — darling — nay, do not scold me, even with 
your eyes, when will the ' some day' — you see 
that nothing escapes me — come ? The day, I 
mean, when being mine, there will be no hidden 
thoughts between us two ?" 

Ivy was silent for a few moments, and then 
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said : " I cannot tell you now, much will depend 
on Gussie " 



" On our sister ! Surely she- 



» 



" Yes, it is so ; but do not ask me any more^ 
questions now. We must go to the drawing- 
room to papa. My mother has gone to bed.. 
She is very anxious about Gussie, and papa, poor^ 
darling ! had all Cecil's bills and things spread' 
out before him when I came away." 

Arthur made no audible remark, but Lord< 
Haroldwood's occupation, as described by Lady 
Evelyn, rather confirmed his (Arthur's) previous- 
opinion, that the deposed and impecunious heir 
had, if only for the sake of his own individual 
comfort, wisely decided to be, at the present 
moment, anywhere rather than within reach of 
the reproaches which his reckless conduct, 
would justly have called down upon his head. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

" A snug little island." 

PiBDIN. 

The small house temporarily inhabited by the 
Beetons was uncomfortable, damp, and sadly 
out of repair. For these very sufficient reasons 
the rent was low, thus enabling Gussie, who, to 
do her justice, cared, as far as she herself was 
concerned, nothing for the comforts or elegancies 
of life, to devote many a saved shilling to the 
purchasing for Captain Beeton of certain luxu- 
ries which he had grown to consider as neces- 
sary to his existence. Herself a very indifferent 
** manager," her economies were conducted after 
such a loose and injudicious fashion, that, with 
the exception of her husband, there was not an 
inmate of the house who did not, more or less, 
suffer for the conjugal devotion, in which there 
"was in reality far less merit than at first sight 
appeared ; and Lady Evelyn, who had had 
some previous experience of the state of things 
VOL. 11, 28 
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under Gussie's management, and who had every 
reason to fear that, instead of improvement, the 
contrary, under her brother-in-law's roof, was to 
be expected, approached with, no feelings of 
pleasurable anticipation the scene of her self- 
imposed duties. 

"If only it will not be always wet !" she 
said to herself, half-despairingly, as the mists,, 
which had been slowly gathering round the 
mountain-tops, descended, by the time that she 
was within .an Irish mile of the house, in a 
steady downfall of rain. " Conrad is always so 
much more put out when the weather is bad,, 
and, after his letter to papa, I almost dread to 
see him. Of course, it was written in a pas- 
sion, but all the same it should not have been 
sent. If poor dear Gussie had but a little 
moral courage ! All men, even the best, are 
spoiled by having their natural love of power 
indulged. To meekly submit to their fancies 
too often makes them bullies^ and yet — and 
yet — how pleasant to own a man one loveis, 
to be one's master ! To yield to his every, his 
very slightest, wish, and know no will but his, 
would be (if I did not know that not one man 
in a thousand can bear such worshipping) my 
idea of happiness." 

It was whilst indulging in reflections such as 
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these, that Ivy with her boy and maid (the 
woman, whose name was Dolland, joined the 
duties of ' abigail ' to those of nurse, and was a 
recent and not very valuable acquisition) ar- 
rived, in the dusk of a rainy summer evening, 
at the turn in the high-road (a sufficiently soli- 
tary one) which led to the stipendiary magis- 
trate's house. 

" Fm thinking, milady," said the driver of 
the "inside car" who had dismounted from his 
seat, and, in his "ile coat" (and smelling strongly 
of the worst tobacco), was intruding a coarse- 
mouthed, good-humoured-looking face into his 
vehicle — " Tm thinking, milady, that it's high 
tide the night, and that maybe we won't be able 
to get along after " 

Ivy listened in consternation. She was well 
aware that at spring-tides the neck of the narrow 
peninsula, at the extremity of which Kilmeny 
' Lodge ' stood, was often, for an hour or so, ren- 
dered, by the intrusion over the road of the 
sea, almost impassable. It was late, and she was 
already tired ; DoUand's temper (or her nerves) 
seemed to be giving way under the manifold 
trials of a new country, a, to her thinking, un- 
pleasant-looking population, and a steady course 
of rain-drops (for the vehicle was far from water- 

28—2 
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proof) that was falling on the flowers which 
adorned her bonnet 

" Oh, milady ! whatever are we to do ?" she 
asked in terror ; " so late as it is, and never so 
much as a cup of tea to be had. Surely your 
ladyship will not stay to be murdered here 1'^ 

Ivy, in the midst of her fatigue and vexation, 
could not help laughing at DoUand's melancholy 
jirSmiade. The idea, so common to the illite- 
rate and untra veiled Saxon, that every Irishman 
has a bloodthirsty mania for killing and slaying 
any helpless Protestant who chances to cross 
his path, amused her, and with what must have 
appeared a rather unfeeling disregard to Mrs. 
DoUand's nervous alarm, she announced her 
intention, not, as her fellow-traveller had hoped, 
to return (an hour and a half's journey, to the 
miserable inn where tough mutton chops, and 
potatoes with " the stone in 'em" had been given 
them for luncheon), but along the desolate-look- 
ing, lonely track, whence the sea breeze came 
howling down, and where DoUand confidently 
expected that death, in some frightful form or 
other, awaited the entire party. 

"Go on," Lady Evelyn said quietly. " There 
is no use in waiting here, and probably the water 
will not be over the wheels." 

"My gracious, milady !" began Dolland, but 
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her voice was drowned in the rattling noise 
of the car, as the old mare (" shure," as the 
driver had boasted, " it was she that had the 
dhrop"), stimulated by shouts to " git along out 
o' that," dragged the rickety machine up a 
slightly rising road which ran for a short dis- 
tance almost at right angles with the main one 
they had left. 

'* Oh, milady, it's enough to shake the very 
bones out of one," screamed DoUand, when the 
" cair," as the Jehu — one Tim Flaherty — called 
it, descended, a moment vlater, at a reckless pace 
to the tide-covered road beyond. " If I'd a 
known what I 'ad to go through, never would 
I have left my blessed country for such a 
Pagan's hole as this." 

It being an acknowledged truth that Igno- 
rance is the mother of Fear, there was cer- 
tainly some cause for Mrs. Dolland's hysteri- 
cal alarm. Through the narrow window of the 
car, covered as it was by constantly descending 
rain-drops, scarcely anything save the darkness 
of the coming night was visible. She had heard 
and read of terrible tragedies, having for their 
basis the rapid influx of the tide upon unwary 
travellers, and thoroughly expected to find her- 
self, without further warning, carried out, a 
drowning and despairing soul, upon the angry 
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sea, to her doom. Ivy, whose better sense and 
more extended knowledge of the actual facts of 
the case saved her from any great amount of 
^2svci, feeling (for the clatter of the wheels upon 
the shingly road, the roaring of the wind, and 
the shouts of the driver effectually drowned the 
voice of the poor woman's complaint) that the 
terrified creature was trembling from head to 
foot, took compassion on her weakness, and, as 
well as circumstances permitted, explained to 
her that there existed, in reality, no danger 
whatever of their being drowned. 

"We may get wet, that depends on the 
height of the water,'* she said, "and the car 
may be overturned — ugh ! that was a jolt — in 
which case we must hope the best, and the 
closer you can hold to the side the better. I 
will take care of Philly ; he has heaps of wraps 
about him, and will have nothing hard to fall 
against. Ah ! here we are ! In the water ! 
Now don't be afraid. Put your feet up on the 
seat, and — say your prayers." 

Whilst thus endeavouring to soothe the terror- 
stricken mind of her companion. Ivy's own pulses 
were beating — partly, perhaps, because she was 
very tired, and that her head ached violently — 
a good deal faster than was their wont It was 
now, by reason of the lateness of the hour, the 
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falling rain, and the heaviness of the low-lying 
clouds, as nearly dark as a summer night is pos- 
sible to be ; the driver, if not positively tipsy, 
(and there are Irishmen in plenty who can be- 
come intoxicated by dint of many words alone) 
was clearly in such a state of excitement as to 
be scarcely responsible for his actions, whilst the 
horse, regarding whose merits he had been, at 
their first setting out, eloquent in praise, 
appeared to Ivy, judging from the execrations 
which were beirfg freely lavished upon its per- 
son, to be well inclined (for the present, at 
least) to strike work altogether. 

The situation was, it must be owned, an un- 
pleasant one; fortunately, however, the worst 
was over soon; the sea-water, which for the 
space of some sixty seconds had welled into the 
car, and thoroughly wetted the feet and skirts 
of its ocftupants, no longer presented any ob- 
stacle to their progress, and Tim, who in spite 
of danger and difficulties had managed to *' keep 
a trot for the avenue," exclaimed triumphantly, 
as a few stunted trees, chiefly alders, dimly 
visible ahead, disclosed the fact that their goal 
was nearly reached, " Musha then ! and there's 
the lodge, good luck to it !" 

" There ! We are all right now !" Ivy, draw- 
ing a long breath of relief, said to her sobbing 
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attendant soothingly ; " and, DoUand, do please 
try and be cheerful. When anything cannot 
possibly be helped, what is the use of worrying 
about it ? We shall be at the house in three 
minutes, and "^ — this to herself — " I really think 
that dark as it is, and the spring-tide and all, 
they might have sent lights, with somebody ta 

meet us. I only hope ^" and then a new 

terror, or, if not new^ one that had lately beeii 
in abeyance, seized upon Ivy, causing the blood 
to stagnate for a moment in her veins — " that 
nothing is the matter with Gussie !" 
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CHAPTER XL; 

" Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed ! 
Heavenly blessings without number; 
Gently falling on thy head." 

Watts. 

*' My poor dear ! how tired you must be ! Why, 
it is eleven o'clock !" said Mrs. Beeton, as she 
drew the wearied traveller into the h'ttle sitting- 
room, in which, by the light of one solitary 
candle, she had been working. 

Dim as was the glimmer that it shed, Lady 
Evelyn's eyes, accustomed to the outside gloom, 
were dazzled by its rays ; and, as she sank ex- 
hausted into a chair, she covered her aching 
forehead with her hand. 

"Yes, thanks, I am done up, thoroughly r 
the tide was in, you know " 

" Ah ! that horrid tide ! Conrad was kept 
in yesterday by it for ever so long. But now, 
what will you have ?" 
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*' Some tea, please — or — or — anything. I 
•don't really mind." 

"Oh, then, perhaps you would like some 
wine and water, and cold meat ? Conrad had 
his hot water for his toddy rather earlier to- 
night, and then they let the fire go out. To 
tell you the truth, we had quite given you 
up 

•* Oh ! I am so sorry 1" 

" Oh, but you need not be ! It really does 
not signify. I was just going to bed, and Con- 
rad is upstairs. Peter will bring in the things. 
What a good child that is !" — noticing, for the 
first time, the sleeping infant upon his mother's 
lap — " I will show you little Con to-morrow. 
He is such a noble boy ! Oh, Peter !" — sud- 
denly opening the door, and speaking in a low 
voice to a servant, who, with the assistance of 
Tim Flaherty, was dragging the boxes along 
the narrow entrance-passage — " you really must 
not make such a noise ! You forget that your 
master has gone to bed !" 

" Bedad then, I don't, milady ! Shure it's 
tridding on eggs I am, altogether !" 

And having so said, Peter continued with 
renewed spirit the business on hand. 

"They are so tiresome, and they will — it 
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really is not my fault — ^go on calling me milady. 
You must not mind.'* 

" Me mind !" broke in Ivy, forgetting in her 
astonishment that there is such a thing as gram- 
mar ; "just as if I could possibly care, excepting 
that I would give anything — you do believe that, 
don't you, dear ?' pressing her clasped hands on 
her sister's arnj — " to make us both the same as 
we were before." 

" It hasn't made any difference to you that I 
can see, and Conrad is so angry about it ! He 
has seemed to hate everything and everybody 
since the news came, and he is so cross." 

" He shouldn't be cross with me," said Ivy ; 
** he must know it is no fault of mine, or indeed 
of anybody's excepting that horrid man's — " 

" Conrad says he means to shoot him, or 
something, and if he does — ^" 

" Oh, but he won't ; it is all talk. Do you 
know, Gussie, I think I'll go to bed. I am so 
worn out ! and will you, please, let me ask for Dol- 
land ? Poor woman ! she has been so frightened, 
and wanted her tea — you know those sort of 
frightened people always do — so much." 

"I dare. say; they are always troublesome — 
maids I mean ; but would you really like to go 
to bed ?" 

" Indeed, yes." 
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^ Then come, but please step very gentljr 
because of Conrad. DoUand will be up the 
other staircase with Philly. The nursery you 
know is there. He does not like — who does ? 
to hear a child crying.^' 

Then the sisters, Ivy carrying her child, and 
"stepping," as Gussie had requested, ^<?/2:ir^/^/K, 
for fear of disturbing the slumbers of the auto- 
crat, across whose broad shoulders there would 
have been slung — could his sister-in-law have 
had a voice in the matter — a far heavier burden 
than any he had hitherto had to bear — arrived 
at the guest's chamber ; a tiny room, and very 
bare of what are generally considered to be the 
necessaries of life. 

" I will take Philly down with me," said 
Gussie, who, to do her justice, was quite at 
home with babies, and, being self-sacrificing, 
would have made an admirable nurse. The 
arrangement, however, was one which Ivy would 
not hear of. 

" Philly must stay to-night with me," she said 
decisively. "Dolland is cross and tired, and 
wants to go to bed herself ; besides, he is far too 
heavy for you to carry. Oh, you poor thing ! 
To think of its happening again so soon !" con- 
tinued Ivy, as, seized with a sudden access of 
compassion (on her own account partly, but 
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chiefly on that of Gussie), she threw her arm 
round a waist which, alas I was no longer girlish 
in its slender roundness, and kissed with warm 
affection her sister's cheek. 

The recipient, however, of these caresses did 
not seem thoroughly to appreciate their value. 
Her whole soul was at the moment engrossed 
with a concern, timid as it was tender, for the 
<:omfort of her spouse. 

" He really will hear us, dear," she whispered, 
^'and, oh dear! if the child should be ill, or 
cross, or if he were to begin to cry — see, he is 
waking now ! Oh, Ivy, what shall we do ?" 

"Just nothing at all, but say good-night, 
and shut the door. No, no. Thanks, I don't 
really care for the wine, and I have everything 
with me that the child wants. There, there — 
you poor f;;ightened mouse — leave Captain 
Conrad to me, and if he should be angry, be sure 
you say that it was all my fault," and having so 
said. Lady Evelyn, exhausted, faint for want of 
food, but temporarily sustained by the fever of 
indignation which the treatnient she had met 
with caused to burn within her, found herself at 
last alone. 

All things considered she had cause enough 
for anger, and also for certain self-accusations 
— accusations of folly and Quixotism on her own 
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part, which did not tend to make her reflections 
more pleasant and endurable. She had under- 
taken, solely for her sister's sake, and from a 
sense of duty, and sisterly compassion and love, 
a long, expensive, and disagreeable journey, 
and had also pledged herself (also an act of 
pure self-sacrifice) to pay into the Beeton ex- 
chequer a weekly sum of money, the which, 
after covering ther additional expense caused by 
her residence at Kilmeny, would be (according 
to Ivy's calculation) sufficient to leave a com- 
fortable balance in her host's favour. 

The anxiety of the ydunger sister to benefit 
the elder was very great. A feeling which, 
strong and deeply seated though it was, she 
would have found it very difficult to analyse, 
was for ever stirring a spirit which Nature had 
made far too sensitive and impressionable for 
the peace of mind of its owner ; and that feel- 
ing was that she (Ivy) owed to Gussie some 
compensation for injury done to her. 

How it was, and by what process of thought 
or of reasoning this idea become so fixed in 
Lady Evelyn's brain as to influence her con- 
duct, it would be hard to say ; tkere^ however, 
it was, and whilst the family of the stipendiary 
magistrate "sucked out therefrom no small 
advantage/' there were those nearer, and, I may 
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safely add, far dearer to the young widow who 
had cause to regret what they were pleased to 
call her rashness and her infatuation. 

That, on this occasion, the act of self-sacrifice 
had been by Lady Evelyn made without an 
effort cannot be asserted. Independently of 
the one^tanding and grievous reason why the 
mere fact of being under the same roof with 
Gussie was a sore trial to her sister, there ex- 
isted in the habits of the house, and in the 
manners of one at least amongst its inmates, 
much which, to a nature refined and delicate as 
was Ivy's, could hardly fail to be in the highest 
degree distasteful. Utterly at variance with her 
notions oi savoir-faire, was the normal behaviour 
of Conrad Beeton. That he could endure being 
waited upon and treated as a superior being by 
his wife was, in her opinion, a case of Ihe chi- 
valry hard to be forgiven, but that he should 
so far forget himself as to expect the same sub- 
servience and display the same lack of what 
she considered gentlemanly courtesy towards 
other ladies as he showed towards her sister, 
aroused every antagonist feeling, born of pride, 
and fostered by the habits of her daily life, in 
Lady Evelyn's breast Nor was this all. For 
reasons which it is unnecessary here to enlarge 
upon, but which she, deep in her heart of hearts 
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acknowledged, Ivy would far rather have re- 
mained at Ross Combe than have banished 
herself for an indefinite time to the "sister isle.'^ 
She had also, she feared, donie that in haste 
which might cause her hereafter to repent at 
leisure. This error, if error it were, could 
without difficulty have been repaired .at Ross 
Combe, whilst at Kilmeny — ah ! here all that 
was left to her was the memory of her folly, 
and her hopes (often, according to her moods of 
mind, alternated by fears) that the said folly 
might not, all too soon, " find her out." 

And after all, at least so it appeared to her, 
there had been no real welcome either in her 
sister's countenance or manner. Totally igno- 
rant, or at any rate forgetful, did Gussie appear 
of the fact, that the journey, so long afid weari- 
some, had been undertaken solely for her sake, 
and Ivy (whilst undressing her boy, who proved 
himself, as she afterwards boasted, to be " as 
good as gold") felt strongly inclined to consider 
herself, in that Mrs. Beeton failed to show 
to her a fitting degree of gratitude, a very ill- 
used personage. 

But the reaction — the nature of the woman 
being sweet and tender and forgiving — was not 
long in coming. To lie down in her bed with 
any, even the faintest, feeling of anger against 
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any soul that breathed was impossible to Ivy, 
and by the time that she had softly crooned 
over her dozing child the cradle-hymn — a 
mother's tenderest prayer — a verse of which 
heads this chapter, everything around her 
seemed to wear a different aspect. She told 
herself that a sacrifice, in order to be accept- 
able, should be made ungrudgingly, and with a 
cheerful countenance, and, moreover, the truth 
came home to her that the sacrifice, to be com- 
plete, must be 'made in silence, and " under the 
rose.'* There must be no looking for the recom- 
pense, either of gratitude or of praise. The left 
band must remain in ignorance of the doings of 
the right, whilst the sole reward to be looked 
for should be the evidence of an approving 
conscience. Pride too, the pride that caused 
her to feel her dignity was assailed when 
Conrad Beeton failed in his duty as a gentle- 
man, musty she repeated sternly to her wiser self, 
be suppressed, crushed, and annihilated. That 
this same crushing would, in the process thereof, 
be infinitely disagreeable as well as difficult. 
Ivy was well aware, but in counting the cost of 
her undertaking she did not fail to remind her- 
self of the claims on her compassion which 
Captain Beeton had it in his power to bring 
forward. In deceiving society in general — a 
VOL. II. ^29 
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sin of omission which Ivy had long ceased to 
look upon as venial — Gussie's family were 
clearly chargeable with the offence of beguiling 
Captain Beeton to his injury. It is true, a plea 
which Lord Haroldwood, in order probably to 
lull to rest the scruples of his conscience, often 
adduced, that " the man " had run away with 
" the girl," but none the less was it certain that 
had he known the truth, could he have been 
permitted a peep into the cupboard in which 
the family skeleton lay hidden, the burden of 
the poor girl's presence would never have been 
transferred from her father's to a husband's 
house. That up to the present time Captain 
Beeton had derived — even under the pressure 
of a misfortune so heavy as the one which had 
overtaken him — much consolation from the cir- 
cumstance that his wife was a woman of rank 
and title, Ivy was well aware; that set off 
against his calamity now, however, no longer 
existed ; and seeing that, owing in a great 
measure to Cecil's debts, it was out of Lord 
Haroldwood s power to, for the present at least, 
increase the small allowance which he made to 
his daughters, it followed (at least such was the 
conclusion at which Ivy before her eyes were 
closed in sleep arrived) that neither the temper 
nor the condition of mind towards his wife of 
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Captain Conrad Beeton were likely, by the 
present unexpected turn of family affairs, to be 
improved. 

" One thing," said Ivy to herself, " is, I think, 
tolerably certain : leave her he cannot, since by 
giving up his appointment he would sacrifice his 
entire means of living." Still, life at Kilmeny was 
under such circumstances likely, she told herself, 
to be a very wretched thing. The system of con- 
cealment also which fear, or some feeling of the 
kind, had induced Gussie, as regarded money 
matters, to adopt was. Ivy thought, certain to 
end badly. She had an idea that if the man 
knew how his wife denied herself — sometimes,, 
indeed, almost ^^ starved herself" (and others 
too. Ivy might have added), " in order that he 
might not be deprived of a single valued lux- 
ury," there would be found in him sufficient 
generosity of nature to induce him to bear his. 
part in the privations which a small income 
necessarily entails upon its possessor. One of 
the worst features in the case was this, namely^ 
the false pride which made both husband and 
wife the slaves to what they called their " posi- 
tion." To do Gussie only justice, it was for him, 
far more than for herself, that she shrank from 
doing — to borrow the words of a " lady-help's " 
advertisement — "anything menial." The Bee- 

29 — 2 
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tons — " de Bretons " once — were, in her opinion, 
far too socially, as well as historically, important 
for one who, like herself, had the honour of 
bearing their name, to degrade it by being (in 
public at least) personally useful. In her own 
room, and when Conrad, as it frequently hap- 
pened, was absent from home, his wife, who 
excelled in all kinds of needlework, would stitch 
away diligently at her husband's . shirts, and 
even (her " darning " being perfection in its way) 
would mend the expensive silken socks which, 
although ^concealed under his thick shooting- 
boots. Captain Conrad, who had his own ideas 
of what came under the head of gentlemanly 
habits, thought it necessary to wean 

All these acts, admirable ones in themselves, 
and which had gained for Gussie the reputation, 
especially in her own family, of being the most 
admirable of wives, Ivy had already seen and 
commented on. She was a keen observer, and 
with all her wish to see in her sister's conduct 
only the best and highest motives for her deeds 
of self-abnegation, she could not conceal from 
herself the fact that Captain Beeton's selfishness 
and violence of temper were the mainsprings of 
his wife's actions. 

" He is a downright bully," Ivy was wont to 
say to herself, and being that, is sure to oppress 
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a wife so weak and worshipping as the one who 
has fallen to his lot." 

And Ivy was right, for there is little doubt 
of the fact that in every household the member 
of it who possesses the worst temper, and is en- 
dowed with the greatest power of making him 
or herself disagi:eeable, is the one whose influ- 
ence is the greatest, and who has the best chance 
of establishing a domestic tyranny in the com- 
munity where an ascendency so frequently 
fraught with evil has unfortunately made itself 
felt 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

" A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty." 

Shakespeare. 

" The best laid schemes o' mice an' men 
gang aft a-gley/' Ivy, although she had been a 
little " exercised" in her temper by the impene- 
trable cloud which, during her toilette duties, 
darkened the flat, uninteresting surface of Mrs. 
Dolland's face, had nevertheless descended to 
breakfast in a mood of mind (the result of much 
self-communing) to make the best of everything 
and everybody at Kilmeny, found her task so 
infinitely harder than she had expected, that 
before she had been ten minutes in the room 
with Captain Beeton, her good resolutions came 
to a signal collapse, and she spoke unadvisedly 
with her tongue. 

The first offence of the master of the house 
lay in this : namely, that he had come to the 
family breakfast in his dressing-gown and slip- 
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pers. That it was his hahit when tHe-cL-tite 
with his wife so to do. Ivy already knew, and 
she had ev^n ventured to caution Gussie against 
the indulgence by him in laissez aller fashions, 
which, when once permitted, it was difficult 
{as she sensibly remarked) to predict where 
and when they would stop. During her former 
domestication in the family, Conrad had paid 
her the compliment — one of which she ought, in 
Gussie's opinion, to have been extremely proud 
— of making his morning appearance fully 
dressed, as is the habit with men who have 
not still to learn what is due to themselves and 
to their guests. Ivy had therefore as yet, in that 
respect at least, experienced at the hands of 
her brother-in-law no wrong (insult I almost 
think she would have called it) of which she had 
any right to complain; her surprise therefore 
was great when, on her entrance into a room 
redolent of fried fish and broiled kidneys, she 
perceived that the man^ who on seeing her did 
not even rise from his chair, was attired in a 
cashmere dressing-gown of many colours, 
and wore upon his head a , smoking-cap. 
For a moment she stood aghast, scarcely 
indeed seeing the hand which was ex- 
tended to her in greeting. An imploring 
glance, however, from Gussie, restored her 
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presence of mind, and she was enabled, a good 
deal cL contre coeuTy to respond, by allowing her 
fingers to slightly touch his, to Captain Beeton's 
morning salutation. 

" You must have had a beastly journey 
yesterday," he, without offering her any share 
of the dishes which stood in front of his plate^ 
said to her, and then, without any further at- 
tempt at making himself agreeable, he resumed 
the joint occupations of eating and reading the 
newspaper. 

" Very," responded Evelyn, adding, with an 
effort to speak calmly, though her indignation 
at his ill-breeding waxed hot within her, " and 
as you must by this time have had some ex- 
perience of what Irish travelling is, I need not 
say that we arrived last night hungry as well as 
tired. Gussie was very hospitable, but she was 
so evidently afraid of awaking you that in com- 
passion for her fears I went supperless to 
bed '' 

" By Jove ! you don't say so ? What a con- 
founded shame !" 

" Not a bit of it,'' said Ivy,^ mollified in a 
moment, and with the sweet smile that was 
habitual to it, brightening her fair face "all 
over." "It was all my fault. I really would 
not let her stir up the servants ; but now, if you 
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can spare me a little, just the least morsel in 
life, of your fish" (for the life of her, Ivy could 
not resist putting a trifle of extra emphasis on 
the possessive pronoun), " I should be grateful.'* 

"Would you really? Upon my soul I for- 
got. You see, Gussie never eats anything of 
the kind at breakfast, so it did not occur to me 
that you would. Here, Gus, hand over some 
of those plates, will you ? They're deuced 
nasty, both of these culinary productions, but 
the fish is the least disgusting of the 
two." And having so said, the master of the 
house, whose countenance his wife with fear 
and trembling watched, placed the head and 
shoulders of a half-cold, ill-fried whiting On his 
guest's plate. He was evidently in no mood 
for conversation, a circumstance by no means 
unusual with a man whose nerves were shattered 
by early dissipation, and who, till " wound up" 
by a certain number of "pick-me-up's," alter- 
nated by " brandy and soda," could rarely be 
said to be actually awake. This peculiarity 
being one of which Lady Evelyn was both 
cognisant and tolerant of, she not unwillingly 
allowed him to pursue his meal in silence, 

A silence, however, which was not of long 
duration, for from the room above there speedily 
descended certain echoes, " loud as a trumpet, 
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but with no silver sound," which turned Mrs. 
Beeton's cheek to a deadly whiteness, and 
caused such an oath to be rapped out from 
Captain Conrad's lips as fairly made Ivy start 
from her seat in momentary terror. 

" Those d d children !" he burst forth. 

" Haven't I told you " (to his terrified wife) 
" that if I ever heard their infernal crying in the 
house I would break their squealing little 
necks T 

He was absolutely livid, beside himself, as 
Ivy, in the midst of her own towering wrath, 
could plainly see, with rage. He was past 
reasoning with, and common sense, to say 
nothing of Christian duty, and of the divine 
proverb that a " soft answer turneth away 
wrath," should at that moment have taught 
Lady Evelyn the expediency, at least, of 
silence. Such, however, was not the case, for 
she too, as I have said, was roused to wrath, 
and to " give anger words" is a far easier thing 
than to remember that silence, " golden" at all 
times, is more precious still when a choleric 
adversary is ** standing in the way." 

" Captain Beeton," she said, leaving her 
scarcely-tasted breakfast, and speaking with a 
dignity at which she afterwards laughed heartily, 
**you may do what you like about your own 
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child^s neck, and also send it to as bad a place 
as you may wish to mention, but I beg you will 
not take the same liberty with mine. It is my 
baby who is upstairs, and who has provoked 
this not very courteous explosion. I am sorry 
you have been enraged by him, but I will leave 
you now, and shall take care that you may not 
be annoyed by him again." 

She left the room as she spoke, he making 
no effort to detain her, but she had scarcely 
been five minutes alone when Gussie, her eyes 
red with weeping, burst into her room. 

" Oh, Ivy ! you must not mind ! indeed you 
must not ! He is always nervous in the morn- 
ing, and when he is like that I really do not 
think he knows what he is saying. Do come 
down ! I am sure you will to please me, and 
behave as if nothing had happened. You know 
how fond he is of you " (Ivy, at this assurance, 
almost visibly shuddered, for the idea of being 
an object of attachment to Captain Beeton was 
certainly not an agreeable one), " and he will 
think all sorts of dreadful things if you stay up 
here.'' 

It did not take much persuasion to induce 
Ivy to leave the comfortless little room, which, 
untidied as yet by hand, or broom of housemaid, 
was no tempting place in which to remain, but 
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it did require an effort of will on her own part 
to return — brought back like a repentant child 
— to the presence of the man whose conduct 
had so greatly offended her! Moreover, for 
Gussie's sake, she must be mute, must condone,, 
appareatly^ the offence, and smile — for she 
would do nothing by halves — at the offender ! 

" I will do it for you, Gussie," she said, as 
they went together down the stairs, " but some 
day," with a laugh, for she was already begin- 
ning to see the ridiculous side of the question, 
" I mean to have it thoroughly out with Cap- 
tain Beeton. Don't look so frightened ! You 
shan't be present ; he shall have no one to take 
care of him, and we shall soon see which — 
whether he or I — is the better man of the two V 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

" A mind quite vacant is a mind distress'd." 

COWPER. 

Anything wilder, as regarded scenery and 
situation, than the surroundings of Kilmeny it 
would be difficult to conceive. Exposed to the 
full fury of the fierce Atlantic gales, and with 
the rugged, unclothed mountains of the north- 
west coast rising in all directions, excepting 
seawards, round the house, what wonder was it 
that Dolland — a woman accustomed to her 
'* comforts," to her occasional tea-drinking with 
friends and acquaintances, and the near neigh- 
bourhood of shops (especially the " drapers ") — 
should have felt that the " abomination of deso- 
lation " was around her, and that the prospect 
of escape, with as little delay as possible, from 
the howling wilderness of the " far west," was 
the only thing which, in the meanwhile, kept 
her from sinking into despair. 

That there was some excuse for the condition 
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of mind into which the woman was thrown, it is 
impossible to deny, and Ivy, provoked though 
she was by her tears and her complaints, could, 
after all, say nothing — nothing, at least, which 
would have weight with the ignorant and dis- 
contented sufferer — in defence of the country 
to which she had been, as Mistress DoUand 
more than hinted, entrapped. Unappreciated 
by her would be the wild and wondrous 
beauty of the mountains — mountains heather- 
clothed towards their base, with great grey 
sandstone boulders jutting out — weird and 
fantastic masses — from their precipitous sides, 
but, nearer to their summits, absolutely bare of 
every trace of vegetation, and, as a rule — for 
rainless days, days when the mountain-tops are 
visible, are the exception in that humid land — 
half-hidden from the sight by ethereal clouds, 
each cloud often in itself a picture, hanging like 
lingering ghosts across the giant headlands, 
leaving the topmost pinnacle exposed to view^ 
a crowning point, having for its base — a va- 
pour ! 

Shut in, as effectually (at least so at first 
sight it appeared) as Rasselas in the valley of 
which, in spite of its delights, he soon became 
so wearied, was the house, a "ready- furnished'^ 
one, it having been inhabited by Captain Bee- 
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ton's predecessor in the magistracy, in which 
Ivy's sisterly affection, joined, as I before said, 
to her sense of duty, condemned her to take 
up her abode ; and dreary enough, it must be 
owned, was the prospect before her. Gussie's 
normal condition of health, to say nothing of 
the prospect before her (one which, considering 
her husband's prejudices against "babes and 
sucklings," was, to say the least of it, unfor- 
tunate), caused the great distance of Kilmeny 
from any medical aid whatever, to be a posi- 
tive misfortune. The " state of the country," too, 
happened to be just then more than usually 
unsettled. The spirit of Fenianism was abroad. 
Ribandmen were nightly pursuing their secret 
and cruel trade, whilst the orders to his acolyths 
from '^tke amtabU but irritable Italian gentleman 
at Romel''^ obeyed with the cheerfulness and zeal 
which self-interest engenders, albeit they were 
such as to encourage the crime of assassination, 
and keep the disturbed districts in a ferment. 

To do Captain Beeton only justice, physical 
courage was a quality in which he was not 
deficient ; whether his discretion would be, in 
cases of emergency, equal to his valour re- 
mained, perhaps, hereafter to be seen. In the 
meanwhile Gussie, fortunately for herself and 

* Vide Saturday Review, 
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others, saw, in the state of things that was in 
reality so fraught with danger, not only to in- 
dividuals but to the country at large, no cause 
for alarm. 

Her mind, whether so constituted by nature, 
or rendered so l^y her long-standing malady, 
appeared incapable ^ of interesting itself in 
more .than one object at a time, and that 
object was at the present moment the irre- 
mediable and constantly present to her thoughts 
grievance of Ivy's superiority in rank and social 
position to herself. 

"It is not that I care about it for myself," 
she would plaintively remark, and in this it must 
be owned that she spoke the truth, " but it is 
such a shame for Conrad, whose ancestors fought 
in the Crusades, and who has an earldom, if he 
chose to claim it, in his family, to have married 
me. Of course, your having the title makes it 
worse.'' 

" I cannot see that," Ivy would respond. " If 
I were to be Mrs. Rodney to-morrow, it would 
not prevent your being Mrs. Beeton." 

" Yes, I know, but it makes it so conspicuous. 
People naturally ask why one sister is called 
her ladyship, whilst the other is only Mrs." 

" Ah, that I cannot help ! I only wish I 
could," Ivy would wind up the discussion by 
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saying ; and then (most frequently without any 
satisfactory results) would endeavour to lead 
the conversation into more wholesome and ra- 
tional channels. 

Captain Beeton had, much, to Ivy's relief, 
made no mention to her of his disappointment 
in that his wife had been forced, nolens volens^ 
to take, in the social scale, a humbler place. 
That he felt with an angry bitterness, at which 
she could not in her heart be surprised, the 
mortification with which fate had visited him, 
was to her, however, very evident Since his 
wife had, as we may say, descended to his social 
level, he had become, towards her, still less 
observant even than he had been before of the 
rules of courtesy and good breeding, and in 
proportion as he overlooked them, his wife, 
greatly to Ivy's annoyance, grew more sub- 
servient, and also — as the looker-on' could not 
fail to perceive — more afraid of the husband 
of whose perfections she so often boasted. 

Once, and only once — peevish and irritable 
as he often showed himself to be — had Captain 
Beeton fairly, in his sister-in-law's presence, 
broken out into complaint regarding the stand- 
ing misfortune of his life, and on that occasion, 
she being impulsive, and tender of heart, allowed 
him to perceive how much greater was her pity 
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for him, than the anger which many in the like 
circumstances might have betrayed. 

" By heavens !" he said, the occasion of the 
outbreak being a temporary indisposition which 
kept his wife for a few hours confined to her 
room, "this sort of thing is getting too much 
for me ! Td rather sweep a crossing than stand 
it! and if you don't promise — such a promise 
as you can't get out of — ^^to remain here as long 
as we are kept in this infernal hole, I shall give 
the whole thing up, and leave her." 

He was walking up and down the room, his 
hands in the pockets of his dressing-gown, and 
his whole frame trembling with nervous excite- 
ment; whilst Ivy's large, beautiful eyes were 
fixed pityingly on his face, as she said in re- 
sponse to his appeal : 

" You may say so, but you wouldn't. You 
couldn't be either so selfish, or so cowardly." 

The compliment, undeserved though it might 
be, was not, coming as it did from a quarter 
that was, as a rule, far from prolific in such 
pleasant offerings, by any means unappreciated. 
The " stipendiary " therefore drew himself up 
with conscious pride, as he said : 

" ' Could not ' is all very well, but to have 
this kind of worry hanging over one's head — 
to have no peace by night or by day " 
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" Ah ! I know it is bad ! No one can feel 
that more than I do, but, Conrad" (she had 
never called him by his Christian name before, 
and the novelty of the sound was pleasing to 
his ears), "is it manly — is it," with a smile, 
" soldier-like and brave of you to complain and 
threaten ? for you have threatened us in saying 
what you have done — threatened poor Gussie, 
who certainly is faultless in this matter, whilst, 
as for myself," with a half-playful shrug of her 
graceful shoulders, " you want to bind me almost 
with an oath to bear what you — a man — find it 
next to- impossible to endure." 

He paused, looking, even as he felt, somewhat 
ashamed of himself. Rarely lovely too at that 
moment seemed her beauty to the man who 
gazed upon it — a beauty so widely different 
from the stolid handsomeness, if I may be 
allowed the expression, which characterised 
Gussie's unchanging, well-cut features. 

" She was not beautiful, men said. 
He felt that she was more, 
One of those women women dread, 
Men fatally adore." 

For a moment or two this woman was scanned 
by him with eyes, the meaning expressed in 
which Ivy was far as the poles are asunder 
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from understanding, and then, his pale cheek 
flushing hotly, he suddenly turned aside his 
head, and with a — 

" You would make a fellow do anything you 
wanted of him," he made his escape out of the 
room. 

" Poor man !" said Ivy to herself when he 
had left her ; " there is not much in him, but of 
what there is, the larger proportion, I almost 
begin to thinks is good." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

" My conscience has a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale." 

Shakespeare. 

Time wore on. DoUand, having' received due 
warning of a "change," which, when realised, she 
more than half regretted, had had her services 
replaced by a pleasant-mannered Irish damsel, 
whose education had been conducted by the 
excellent nuns of a Convent of Mercy, and who 
was therefore, in the opinion of Lady Evelyn 
(that lady's proclivities being slightly ritualistic), 
likely to make a good and faithful servant. But 
little had occurred during these rainy summer 
weeks to break that monotony of every-day 
existence, which in the lonely little peninsula 
was often felt by Ivy to be very difficult of 
endurance. 

Gussie continued well as regarded her bodily 
health, but was often — especially during Cap- 
tain Beeton's frequent absences from home — 
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much inclined to fits of peevishness and ill- 
humour, so that Ivy, who was far from being 
gifted with supernatural powers of endurance, 
.was glad to occasionally avail herself of the 
companionship of a lady whose home, lying in 
the very heart of the mountains, was situated at 
a distance (as the crow flies, but then, as we all 
know, the ways of crows and men are different) 
of some ten miles from Kilmeny. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie were settlers from the 
north of Ireland — Protestants, and, therefore, 
obnoxious to both priests and people ; but their 
chief cause of offence lay in the fact that they 
rented a large tract of land, thereby diminishing 
in a, to them, intolerable degree, the yearly 
profits which Fathers Tim, Pat, and John had, 
in the good old days before potato-blight was 
known, been enabled to extract from the ragged 
human flocks who, with a patience worthy of a 
better cause, meekly endured their fleecing. 

In the evil days which had come upon the 
land, the Presbyterian family, who, with large- 
ness of charity, had made no distinstion between 
those of opposite creeds, employing and doing 
good to Papist and Protestant alike, became, 
despite the obvious benefit which had since 
their advent accrued to the half-starving 
and wretchedly clad inhabitants of the land. 
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objects to many of the direst jealousy and 
hatred. More than once their lives had been 
attempted, their cattle had been in great num- 
bers destroyed, and, to cut the recital short, so 
serious was the danger by which they and others 
in the same position were threatened, that ad- 
ditional bodies of police were sent into the wilds 
for their protection. At about the same period 
also, two of her Majesty's gunboats were ordered 
round to defend that portion of the coast from 
the possible incursion of Fenians, those gentry 
being supposed to be on the move, and in 
(although no one knew precisely where) battle 
array. 

The prospect of a visit to those grand moun- 
tain solitudes had been delightful to Ivy, and 
the spice of possible danger which might be 
met with, added greatly to the pleasure she ex- 
perienced, as the car which conveyed her and 
her little suite to Tormavady wound slowly up 
a mountain-pass which led to the ** Lodge.'' 
It was still daytime, although the, sun had sunk 
beaeath the western mountains, and a red glow 
of splendid tinting stretched across the narrow 
gorge upon which the traveller looked down. 
They had ascended about half-way, and Ivy 
was admiring the beauty of a mountain-stream 
swollen by recent rains, near to which stood a 
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sedge-thatched cabin, as picturesque as age and 
dirt could make it, and which was disgorging 
its " long, wake," and very tattered family into 
the road, as the driver pulled up before the 
door, in order, as he said, to get a " sup o' male 
and wather for the mare." 

It was a lovely scene, so much of it at least 
as God had made. Over the grey sandstone 
boulders, the shallow water tossed and tumbled 
— giant specimens of lovely ferns were bathing 
their dainty fronds in the stream ; whilst look- 
ing upwards, the cascade which fed the rivulet, 
and which for more than a thousand feet was 
traceable by the eye, glittered like a moving 
riband of silver. 

As the car-driver returned with a basin filled 
with the asked-for potion, he touched his bat- 
tered hat to the lady. 

" Begging your honour's pardon," he said, 
*' but there's a tirrible job in Mick Hoban's there. 
A poor boy's desthroyed inthirely wid a scythe, 
and the Captain — that's Captain Dormer of the 
Firefly — is sewing up the .wound. Long life to 
him." 

On hearing this rather confused statement^ 
Ivy was off the car in a moment. She under- 
stood nothing, save that ^a " boy" was suffering 
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terribly from an accident, and, womanlike, felt 
that her place was by his side. 

On entering the cabin, the closeness and re- 
pulsive smell emanating from which would, 
under less exciting circumstances, have, I fear, 
quenched the fire of her zeal, a curious sight — 
dimly however seen, for window there was none, 
and the atmosphere was thick with smoke — pre- 
senjted itself. On a bed, if bed it could be called, 
which was nothing more than a ragged sack con- 
taining withered " sedge," stretched on a kind 
of low settle, and covered with the coarsest of 
homespun sheets, lay a lad whose age might be 
about fifteen, and who was uttering loud cries 
of mingled pain and fear. 

Standing over him was a man of moderate 
height, attired in undress naval uniform, and 
who was evidently endeavouring to inspire with 
something approaching to courage the breast of 
the terrified boy. 

"There," he said, " you see it wasn't so bad 
after all. Why, what is there in a needle going 
through a piece of skin ? Tve known many a 
sailor put it in for fun ; and now about loosening 
this affair. " My good woman," addressing a 
sobbing and utterly helpless creature who stood 
near, ^^do let us see what we can do. The 
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tourniquet is — but you don't understand of 
course, and — *' 

" Can I be of any use ?" said a gentle voice 
at his elbow. " I am not unused to accidents, 
and this poor woman seems unable to do any- 
thing/' 

" She is a goose/' Captain Dormer, as we may 
as well at once call him, said cheerfully, '* but I 
am afraid — " and a pair of dark eyes looked at 
her scrutinisingly — "that you will not .find the 
task a pleasant one/' 

" As pleasant for me as for you," she, with a 
smile which won his heart in a moment, an- 
swered ; " and now tell me what it is that I can 
do?" 

He was right in saying that no agreeable 
duty lay before her, and as he removed the impro- 
vised tourniquet which his own hands had some 
little time before placed upon Mick s wounded 
limb, and thereby saved his life, the ^^ Say 
Cap'ni^ (a man of some thirty summers) narrowly 
watched the brave, high-spirited "girl" whose 
aid in this emergency had been so frankly 
offered, and who, as the bloody bandages met 
her eye and touch, betrayed no sign of 
shrinking. 

*'You bore it well, but you look very pale 
aftker, as the people say here," were his first 
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words when, on emerging from the cabin 
and into the fresh air, they both took a long 
" pull" at the sweet breath of heaven. " Is this 
your car ? Let me help — and thank you. It 
was well I was near — my gunboat lies close 
by — or the poor fellow must have bled to death. 
He was fording the stream, and fell on a scythe 
he was carrying, nearly cutting his leg off. 
They are awful cowards in these parts. I sup- 
pose it's the potatoes, for they do .well enough 
as to pluck when they get anything more solid 
to eat" 

It was thus that, in order to give her time to 
recover herself. Ivy's new acquaintance, as he 
followed her along the rough, wet road, be- 
guiled the way. The car was little more than 
a hundred yards higher up the road, and little 
Phil, when he saw his mother's face, greeted her 
with a loud cry of jubilation, holding out his 
arms with an *' Oh ! my mammy !" that caused 
no small surprise to Captain Dormer, a surprise, 
however, which he was far too well-bred to 
permit to become apparent. 

** You are on your way to the Leslies, I con- 
clude ?" he said. " This is an Ultima Thule^ a 
kind of cut de saCy therefore I take the fact for 
granted." 

Ivy answered in the affirmative, and on learn- 
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ing that Captain Dormer would have the pleasure 
of meeting her at dinner that day, she went on 
her way well pleased with the rencontre^ for 
Lucius Dormer was a gentleman, " every inch 
of him," and though not handsome, was one of 
those men whom women's eyes are never — for 
what especial reason who could say, for* such 
' things are a mystery — loth to look upon. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness." • 

Keats. 

The Leslies were decidedly what the world 
would have agreed to call '^pleasant people." 
Their guests were always made thoroughly at 
home. Arbitrary hours were unknown, and 
care for the preservation of her carpets never 
disturbed the equanimity of the mistress of the 
house. Under any circumstances Ivy would 
have enjoyed her two days' sojourn in the 
mountains, but there is no use in attempting 
to disguise the fact that the society of Captain 
Dormer, and the near neighbourhood of his 
ship, greatly added to the pleasure of the excur- 
sion. His vessel, the Firefly^ was moored in 
a glorious bay, all but mountain-locked, and 
which was situated within a mile of Mr. Leslie's 
Lodge. To put himself, his boats, his men, in 
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short all that to himself belonged, at the service 
of Mrs. Leslie and her guests was, as a matter 
of course, what Captain Dormer did, and it 
followed that a very considerable portion of 
Lady Evelyn's visit was passed in the society 
of the gunboat's commanding officer. He 
was in truth a very "taking" element in the 
life which for a few passing hours she was 
leading. He was so genial in his ways and 
manner, so litde thoughtful of himself, and — a 
trait in his demeanour which could not but 
strike Ivy powerfully — so "nice," so tender to 
and so patient with her boy. It was whilst watch- 
ing the broad-chested, sunburned man carry 
the little fellow in his arms, with a vigorous 
gentleness which disarmed all fear, over rocks 
slippery with sea-weed, that Ivy for the first 
time bethought her that Arthur Cuthbert had 
never, although he had more than once been 
brought into collision with him, taken any notice 
of her child ! 

As for Lucius Dormer himself, it is enough 
to say that this visit of Lady Evelyn's to the 
Lodge was the turning-point in his life. He 
had, from the first moment when that fair young 
creature, with her gentle manner, so redolent of 
perfect breeding, and her sweet face in which 
every womanly and lovable quality were, to his. 
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thinking, readable, decided that this " perfect 
creature" was his fate ! In the nauseating at- 
mosphere of Mike Hoban's cabin she had seemed 
to him as an angel of light, sent to guide his 
footsteps into paths of peace and bliss ! 

Even the sight of her child, and the know- 
ledge that she was no untaught girl, but a mother 
and a " widow," had done nothing to quench 
the fire which had so fiercely kindled in his 
breast. A true sailor, his heart went forth to all 
helpless things, and when the time for saying 
farewell to both mother and child arrived, he, as 
he kissed " Phileen's" fair open brow, vowed 
inly to himself that the time should cova^ when 
he and they would meet again. 

Ivy, but that she feared her sister would be 
impatient for her return, would gladly have pro- 
longed her stay at Tormavady, but seeing that 
this was out of the question, she, ever anxious 
for that sister's good, at the last moment put a 
query, one which had for some time been hover- 
ing on her lips, to her hostess. 

** I want you to tell me," she said — *' don't 
think that it is idle curiosity — something about 
a Mrs. Donaldson. Is she visited ? Can she 
be visited ? Ought she to be visited ?" 

" All of which questions," answered Mrs. 
Leslie, with a laugh, " mean the self-same thing. 
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to which I reply, that really and truly I cannot 
say. She is a person I do not like, and there- 
fore my opinion is given the more cautiously. 
Her manner is certainly very objectionable." 

"And she looks so coarse and bold, and is 
separated from her husband." 

" Ah, I there think you are wrong. It is he 
who has, to follow his own roaming fancies, I 
believe, left her here alone. A dismal life, 
certainly, especially as she appears to have no 

motherly proclivities. She is a near neighbour 
of yours, is not she ? Does Lady Augusta — 
your sister — ^" Mrs. Leslie, correcting in a slight 
degree her mistake, and blushing as she did so, 
continued — " know Mrs. Donaldson ? She is 
handsome after a fashion. For my part I do 
not admire such dark, barbue women." 

*' Nor I — yes, my sister visits her, and before 
I came was rather glad, I think, to have her for 
a neighbour. She has called once, and only 
once, since I have been at Kilmeny. I think 
she sees," rising to take leave, " that I do not 
like hen" 

** And your sister ? Has she' her nurse in 
the house ? And is Dr. Moran prepared to be 
sent for at a moment's warning? You must 
keep up your courage, dear Lady Evelyn, for it 
is a trial to be so far from any help — human. 
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— medical help I mean, in time of trouble. Tell 
me about the nurse. I only wish that I lived 
nearer, and could be of use to you in this 
emergency." 

'* Thanks so very much," pressing her friend s 
.hand affectionately. " You would indeed be a 
help and comfort to me. No, there is no nurse 
in the house. Augusta won't have her come 
for fear of Captain Beeton noticing that some- 
thing is going on. Such nonsense! as if any- 
one with eyes in his head could help seeing 
what the poor thing fancies he does not enter- 
tain the least suspicion of. I wish with all my 
heart that this * nurse tender,' as they call them 
here, were already installed at Kilmeny. Lady 
Dalton — he is my mother s cousin, and the kind- 
est, best creature in the world — has asked me 
to Daltonscourt directly the event is over ; but 
I can think of nothing till she is safe, poor dear, 
and just now she is very ailing. I was with her 
the greatest part of one night last week, and 
should have been so thankful for other and more 
experienced help than that of two young girls,, 
whose services I dispensed with at nine o'clock, 
for truly they were worse than useless." 

" Take care," said Mrs. Leslie, as she bade 
good-bye to her visitor, whose fair, delicate com- 
plexion, and slight girlish figure displayed none 
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of the strength necessary for the arduous offices 
she had undertaken. " Do not overtask your 
powers. You do not look very robust." 

" Ah, but my looks belie me," laughed Ivy, 
as she ascended, (wrapt in waterproofs, for the 
rain had begun to softly descend upon the face 
of creation,) the outside car, whose driver, 
very red in the face, for Tormavady was known 
as a *'good house" {id est one in which whisky 
was plentiful) throughout the whole cou/itry- 
side, was waiting to " fix ' the roogs about her 
ladyship's knees. ** I always feel equal to any 
emergency, when it comes to the point, but 
afterwards I won't," she, as the rickety shandra- 
dan rattled away, added, " venture to say as 
much." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

" A sight to dream of — not to tdl'^ 

Coleridge. 

As I before said, Kilmeny Lodge, as it had 
ever since its erection been, after-the fashion of 
the country, called, was situated on a long and 
extremely narrow peninsula which jutted out 
into the island-strewn bay of Clangarf. It was 
a residence which almost required for its inmates 
the use and possession of a boat, in consequence 
of which need, Captain Beeton had purchased a 
dandy little skiff, some five tons in burden, which 
he called a yacht, and had christened by the 
pretty-sounding name of the Gitana. 

His absences in this frail vessel were long 
and frequent. By his own account his time was 
invariably spent in obeying the calls of duty. 
There had been a report brought by a stalwart 
police-sergeant, of smugglers having landed ex- ' 
cisable goods on the mainland, to the south, or 
of the existence of an illicit still being more 
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than suspected on one of the hundred islands 
with which the bay was dotted. Occasionally, 
too, there came accounts (but these were less 
openly discussed) of jplots in process of forma- 
tion by cowardly, revengeful Ribandmen on the 
lives (not the property, that^ in the shape of 
movable goods, at least, was very seldom threat- 
ened) of those against whom they had taken 
the oath of enmity and vengeance. 

For some days after her arrival at Kilmeny, 
Ivy had been too much absorbed by other 
thoughts and interests for the causes of the 
stipendiary's frequent absences to occupy more 
than for a passing moment, her mind; but there 
came a time and an occasion when, little sus- 
picious though she by nature was, the idea that 
the calls of duty were not always at the bottom 
of her brother-in-law's aquatic excursions, ob- 
truded itself (a very unwelcome visitor) into 
her brain. 

It chanced one day, after some hours spent 
in Gussie's sick-room, where the arduous and 
even repulsive duties of the still absent " nurse- 
tender " had been by circumstances and her own 
warm, sisterly affection, in a manner forced upon 
her, that, in order to refresh herself both in 
mind and body by sea air and active exercise, 
she donned her hat and scarlet cloak, and set 
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forth — a pretty " bit " of colouring in the dark, 
grey landscape — for a walk to the far end of the 
narrow peninsula which constituted the "domain" 
of Kilmeny. As I have before said, there grew 
— if growing it might be called — some stunted 
alders, forming a kind of dubious shelter from 
the wind, which, when it came seawards, blew 
with tremendous force against this slight barrier 
to its violence. Beyond a certain height, that 
of some dozen feet or so, germination had 
proved in every tree a failure. At that eleva- 
tion, a slightly rising ground, that of an island 
directly opposite to the Lodge, availed to break 
in some measure the force of the assailing 
storms, nevertheless, a stunted coppice was thef 
best attempt at an arboretum which the owners 
of Kilmeny had been able to effect. At the 
distance of fifty yards from the house, even this 
shelter existed not. There, all was bleak, bare, 
and desolate ; and Ivy, as, with her cloak drawn 
closely round her (for, even in July, the sea- 
mist-laden wind felt damp and chilly), she paced 
briskly onwards, told herself, and that not for 
the first time, that if she were doomed to a life- 
long residence in such a climate, and amongst 
such a people, she should die! It was in vain 
that she recalled to .mind the patience and for- 
titude of Mrs. Leslie, who, under long- existing 
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circumstances of daily trial and danger, cheer- 
fully made the best (her lines having been cast 
in unpleasant places) of her life. Ivy, with the 
impatience of youth, which, before the "days 
have come when we are content to say we have 
but little pleasure in them," has such a natural 
longing to be happy, could not school her heart 
to take a useful lesson from her head. More- 
over she was, as the reader has been already 
told, very far from intending that the remaining 
years of her life should be spent in the loneli- 
ness which, to so few of her sex, appears to be 
" good,'' and, if the truth must be told, she was 
already meditating on the expediency of writing 
to Arthur Cuthbert such an answer to a plead- 
ing letter which she had three days before re- 
ceived from him, as would fix her fate, and 
bind it, for all the years to come, to his. Of 
course, as she told herself, they could not marry 
yet. They were both so poor ! And then — 
her boy ! She could not saddle Arthur, without 
more income than she at present possessed, with 
the care and maintenance of Philip's child. Ivy 
was very tender of her dead husband's memory, 
and with the sensitive pride, and love of inde- 
pendence which formed one of the leading 
features of her character, she shrank from owing, 
even to the man whom she both loved and 
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trusted, the faintest shadow of obligation. But, 
though they could not marry, they might be — 
engaged ; and Ivy, with her experience of mar- 
riage, was decidedly inclined to the opinion that 
a lengthened courtship is, for a woman who is 
passionately loved, and whose opportunities of 
being in her lover's society are frequent, a boon 
to be grateful for, rather than a calamity to be 
shunned. " The seven years which Jacob served 
for Rachel, must,'' she had been heard to say, 
"have been very pleasant ones to both of 
them," and she greatly doubted whether, in after- 
life, with the cares of her numerous family op- 
pressing her, the patriarch's wife was ever so 
happy or so blest again. " Yes," she told her- 
self, as, seated under the protection from the 
weather of an ancient ruin, known in the country 
as the remains of one of Queen Bess's contem- 
porary female sovereign s many castles, she 
thought over this momentous subject, " I will 
write and tell him that I am willing to be his 
wife, but that we must wait for years perhaps, 
and until such time as we can afford — with 
what the world calls * common prudence ' — to 
marry. In the meantime, and directly Gussie 
is safe, I will accept Sir Edward's invita- 
tion to Daltonscourt. It is a long journey, 
sixty miles, but I shall be able to afford it, and 
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then I will tell Lady Dalton of our engagement, 
and she will ask Arthur there. How pleasant 
that would be 1 If Conrad were different — if 
everything, I should rather say, were different 

here — he might ^' 

She was at this point in her lucubrations, 
when she suddenly perceived, creeping at snail's 
pace round the low westward headland of a 
small island, a boat. She wa^ propelled, if pro- 
pelling it could be called, for she appeared 
scarcely to move, by oars, and on board of the 
little craft were two figures — a man and a 
woman. This much, Ivy, from her vantage- 
ground, for she was concealed by a fragment of 
the ruin from their view, could discern ; but it 
was not till they approached nearer that she 
made the unwelcome discovery that the man 
who held the oars was Conrad Beeton, whilst 
his companion, easily distinguishable by the up- 
right red feather in her hat, was no oth^r than 
the lady of questionable repute already intro- 
duced to the readqr as Mrs. Donaldson. Their 
heads were close together, and they appeared 
to be in earnest conversation, earnest but not 
apparently serious, for ever and anon a laugh, 
borne upon the sea-wind's wings, reached Ivy's 
ears, the which laugh was very certainly, pro- 
ceeding as it did from the l^dy s lips, not under 
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that " sweet control of gracefulness," of which 
the Irish poet, who must greatly have detested 
noisy feminine cachinnations, wrote. 

Of all persons living Lady Evelyn was the 
last to play willingly the part of " spy," but at 
the moment, a sense of towering wrath kept her 
eyes fixed upon the boat, added to which excuse 
for her remaining /^n/^^^, there was the circum- 
stance that the sea was an open field of action, 
and that the scandal, if scandal there was, was 
patent to other eyes than hers. Utterly with- 
out suspicion that they were watched, and 
entirely self-absorbed, the pair neared the ex- 
tremity of the promontory, arriving as they did 
so within earshot (the wind being favourable) of 
Lady Evelyn. 

" You really must take me back now/' were 
the words which the listener overheard. " If 
your wife knew of your being with me, I sup- 
pose she would be ready to scratch my eyes out?" 

'^ Not if I were present," was the gallant reply. 
" Such eyes as yours," looking thoroughly into 
them, " are meant for something better than 
to be clawed at by a jealous woman." 

*' Ah, you think so now, because there is no 
one else for you to pay compliments to. What 
inconstant wretches men are ! and how glad I 
am that I am not your wife !" 
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"Is that meant for a compliment I should like 
to know ?" 

" That's as you choose to take it," the lady- 
answered coquettishly. Upon which provoca- 
tion, Captain Beeton, having probably no verbal 
answer ready, drew his oars within the boat, and 
placing his arm round the plump waist of his 
companion, pressed — to Ivy's horror and indigna- 
tion — such a plebeianly boisterous kiss upon her 
full red lips, that the hat, (which a moment before 
was tilted above the black brows of its owner,) 
being imperfectly secured, was sent flying over 
the boat's side into the sea. 

A circumstance which, to Ivy's satisfaction, 
put an immediate end to a scene as unseemly in 
its performance as its interruption was ridicu- 
lous. A chase after the hat commenced, that 
article of attire meanwhile evading capture, and 
bobbing up and down upon the waves with the 
activity of a living thing. Ivy, whose sense of 
the ludicrous was easily awakened, could have 
laughed aloud at the efforts which Captain Con- 
rad, with a zeal and solemnity worthy of a 
better cause, made to catch and secure the 
prize, the while Mrs. Donaldson, evidently not 
in the best of tempers, sat with head uncovered, 
and damp black hair loosened by the breeze, 
streaming over face and shoulders, directing, in 
a high pitched voice, and without the slighest 
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chance of her suggestions being attended to, 
the manoeuvres of her companion. 

" There it^ is ! Oh, close by ! Surely you 
might have got hold of it then ! I only wish 
that I had a stick, or something ; I would have 
had it out long ago." 

" I'll be d d if you would !" the "stipen- 
diary," panting with his exertions, retorted, and 
then as leaning over the gunwale, she attempted 
to suit the action to her words, he exclaimed in 
alarm, " For God's sake take care what you are 
about ! You will upset the boat, and then what 
the d — 1 will it signify whether you have a hat 
or not !" 

At that critical moment a friendly wave bore 
the prize upon its crested summit to within 
arm's reach of Conrad Beeton, who, sitting in 
the bows, took instant advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and seized it, as he remarked, as " dere- 
lict of the sea." 

" I don't know what you mean by ' derelict,' '^ 
said Mrs. Donaldson huffily ; " /call it an utterly 
ruined hat," twirling it as she spoke, contemp- 
tuously on her finger. 

" Never mind ; you shall have another. Get 
one from Dublin, and I'll pay for it." 

These were the last words which Ivy, as the 
boat slowly disappeared round the "point," heard 
from the lips of her sister's impecunious lord. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

" From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise/' 

Prior. 

As the reader will, I trust, readily believe, Ivy, 
on her return, made no mention either by word, 
or look, or sign, of the scene which she had 
witnessed. As regarded Gussie, she had not 
found it difficult to keep silence. Her sister's 
health and peace of mind were, especially at 
this period, objects of much anxiety, and to allow 
the object of her care to suspect that there were 
other motives for her brother-in-law's absence 
than those which he alleged actuated him, could 
hardly, in Ivy's opinion, fail to have a disastrous 
effect upon the invalid's health and spirits. Her 
energies were therefore bent on keeping the 
entire matter as secret as possible, and in order 
to effect this object, it was necessary — a far 
harder task, and one which Ivy's hasty, impul- 
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sive nature, rendered doubly irksome — not only 
to watch the door of her lips, but to school her 
very manner and looks, lest, when in the com- 
pany of Conrad Beeton, he should discover that 

she had found him out ! 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Donaldson had paid 
a second visit to the Lodge, and had, in poor 
Gussie's entire ignorance of her visitor's under- 
hand and unprincipled proceedings, been by the 
mistress of the house very graciously received. 
Conrad had expressed his opinion that Mrs. 
Donaldson was " awfully good fun," and this 
laudatory criticism had been fully sufficient to 
induce his wife not only to display, but to feel 
the warmest cordiality towards the bold-faced, 
handsome woman, whose society had already 
proved (a fact of which Mrs. Beeton was as 
yet, as we are aware, happily ignorant) so at- 
tractive to her husband. 

Ivy had, when this visit was paid, purposely 
kept out of the way. She was conscious of her 
own limited powers, in such a case, of endurance, 
and having, even in her short experience of life, 
too often had cause to regret the consequences 
of her own hastiness and want of self-command, 
she, on this occasion, wisely resolved to put it 
out of her own power to be rash. Gussie had 
made no attempt to combat her sister's inten- 
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tion (one that was arrived at as soon as the 
heavy " country " boat, in the stern of which the 
lady was seated,, had been visible from the 
Lodge windows) of allowing her to entertain 
her guest alone. She, after a fashion of her 
own, liked what she called " company." The 
days were past when to listen to Ivy's lively, 
clever nonsense had given her unalloyed plea- 
sure, and she saw no reason, now that she 
was a wife, and the wife moreover of such a 
fine gentleman as Conrad, why she too should 
not make herself agreeable. She had, she flat- 
tered herself, plenty, when Ivy was not present, 
" to say for herself," and the present opportunity 
of making a favourable impression was not one, 
she inly felt, to be neglected. 

Mrs. Donaldson also came prepared on her 
side to be "pleasant." Being herself on the 
" debateable ground," from which few women 
ever rise to higher and less doubtful standing- 
places, it was her interest to conciliate those of 
her sex whose countenance and support could 
raise her in the social scale ; therefore she made 
much of Mrs. Beeton, and her manner, which, 
though far from refined, was not devoid of win- 
ningness, speedily induced in her hostess that 
desire for expansion, and for the outpouring 
into some friendly bosom of the little secret 
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trials, real or imaginary, of her somewhat colour- 
less life. 

*' Poor thing !" began Mrs. Donaldson, who, 
after listening to a string of complaints which, 
under other circumstances, and had they not 
proceeded from the lips of one whom she was 
anxious to make her friend, she would speedily 
have cut short, was glad to edge in a few words: 
" I can quite fancy all you say. But what could 
one expect ? Lady Evelyn is, I suppose, a fine 
lady ; much too grand, I should say, to turn her 

hand to anything useful, and then Well, 

dear Mrs. Beeton, as you have paid me the 
compliment of being frank with me, and as I 
myself well know what it is to have a difficulty 
in making both ends meet, you will, I am sure, 
forgive me for saying that such a guest as your 
sister, is sure to be an expensive one. They 
don't know it perhaps themselves, don't you 
see, and people are in the habit of saying that 
one more mouth to feed makes no difference — " 

** But there are two here, and the cook says 
that Winny — my sister's maid — eats twice as 
much as my servants do, and that she never 
does a thing to help in the house." 

" What a shame ! I only wish that I and my 
maid Kitty were in their places — you would 
soon see the difference !" 
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" I am sure you are very kind, and- 
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" Oh 1 I couldn't propose it, you know ! I 
have too much to do at home ; besides, though 
I have only seen Lady Evelyn twice, I am 
certain that she dislikes me. Still, if during- 
the time — when I am afraid your sister will 
not be of much use — / can in any way be of 
service, you have only, dear Mrs. Beeton, to- 
command me. I would come at any hour of 
the day or night, for I can feel for you," press- 
ing her hostess's hands affectionately in both of 
hers, after which gushing assurance of sympathy 
she took her leave. 

When she was left alone, something approach- 
ing to a feeling of self-reproach caused Gussie to 
avoid for a short while the sight of her sister. 
Well she knew how entirely false was the impres- 
sion which she had given to her of Mrs. Donald- 
son, but, that in giving that impression, she had 
been instigated by the demon of envy, (which 
especially since the difference in their social 
standing had been so marked and undeniable 
had entered in and dwelt — a corroding and de- 
basing spirit— in the inner chambers of her 
heart,) was a truth which Gussie had yet to 
learn; and wonderful in truth was it that the 
numerous acts of generosity and self-sacrifice 
which had so long marked her sister's conduct 
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towards her should not have risen up before her 
mental sight, and whilst disclosing to her the 
hidden springs of her own conduct, have arrested, 
as might have done the buffet of a mailed glove,, 
the untrue insinuations upon her lips. 

Poor Ivy ! Could she but have had the re- 
motest inkling of ingratitude so black, and at 
the same time so miserably petty, how great 
would have been her disgust, how infinite her 
amazement! She had never expected to re- 
ceive, would indeed have been " put out" by 
thanks. What she had done — her giving up of 
her own enjoyment in the lovely country, the 
delicious flowers, the pleasant rides with her 
father in the lanes and on the gorse-perfumed 
commons that abounded in the neighbourhood 
of Ross Combe — had been a work of duty which 
in the common course of events had come in her 
way to do. Moreover she could not have re- 
fused, if only for the reason that her own mind 
would in that case have been so little at ease as. 
to embitter the pleasures, to enjoy which she 
would have acted wrongly ; and in like manner 
it had come so naturally to her to respond to- 
Gussie's forever recurring appeals for money,, 
that unless when sorely provoked by seeing the 
gifts which it had cost her some sacrifice to make, 
devoted solely to the indulgence of her brother- 
VOL. II. 32 
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in-law in some expensive luxury, it never 
occurred to her to remember, still less to lament 
over, this disposal of what Gussie seemed to 
consider as her (Ivy's) superfluous property. 
Quite uncomplainingly, too, had she> following 
her sister's example (one which, whilst she 
blamed, she could not help admiring), partaken 
of inferiorly dressed and cheaper food in order 
that the descendant of the Crusaders might 
have no cause to complain of his refection. For 
him the loaf of " white bread" was sent for 
daily from the " store," three miles away, for the 
reason that of the home-made loaves, baked in 
a tea-kettle, which fell to the women's lot — 
the delicate toast, thin as lacework, in which 
Conrad's soul delighted, could not be success- 
fully made ; and then, last, but by no means 
least, there was the constant giving up of 
Winny's services about the persons of herself 
and her child, for the reason, forsooth, that 
those services were required elsewhere. 

As I have just said, for these, and for such like 
benefits. Ivy had never looked for gratitude; 
nevertheless, methinks that could she have over- 
heard her sister's words, the sister for whom, not 
four and twenty hours previously, she had, with 
the outward cheerfulness, which is so valuable in 
a sick-room, acted the part of a hospital nurse. 
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sitting up with her through the weary watches of 
the night, and encouraging her with soothing 
words of comfort to bear with greater patience 
the bodily sufferings which were given her to 
endure, methinks that the self-denying visitor 
would have yielded to the impulse of the 
moment, and abandoned for ever a mission 
from which (as is the case with many missions) 
she had reaped only the harvest of thankless- 
ness and abuse. 

Happily, however, for the object of her un- 
dying care and kindness, the dialogue, which 
would (very usefully, as after events proved) 
have opened her eyes to a phase in her sister s 
character which would have astonished as greatly 
as it would have grieved her, took place within 
closed doors, and therefore poor Ivy, utterly 
without suspicion that in her case there was " a 
foe in her own household," continued unremit- 
tingly her "labour of love/' As I have before 
said, she, whilst admiring Gussie for her life-like 
devotion, and the self-abnegation as regarded 
Conrad which she hourly displayed, could not 
help deeply regretting a course of conduct 
which could hardly fail, in a character such as 
his, to foster what was evil, and to choke and 
smother all that nature had made good. For 
that there was good in Conrad Beeton, as ih- 

32—2 
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deed there is, let us hope, even in the worst of 
us, Ivy had gradually learned. Her mind had 
been, for many reasons, full of prejudices against 
him, but a better* acquaintance, both with his 
weaknesses and his strength, had shown her 
that in his case, as in that of many another too 
hastily condemned mortal, 

" Black is not black, nor white so very white." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

" Oh, while you live, tell Truth and shame the Devil." 

Shakespeare. 

On Arthur Cuthbert's return, after his two days' 
holiday, to London, he lost no time in paying 
to Major Colegrave the visit of courtesy which, 
after accepting an invitation to dinner, it is cus- 
tomary in the " World" to — not intentionally at 
least — omit. The part which Arthur had played 
in this short but important episode in his life, 
was one that he could not himself look back 
upon with entire approval. A scrupulously ho- 
nourable man, and one whose wont it was to 
thoroughly and ''with keen, discriminating 
sight," investigate his own secret motives of 
action, he could not but feel that he had caught 
with a certain amount of over-eagerness, at the 
knowledge of Major Colegrave's secret, the 
reason for that eagerness being that his own cause 
with Lady Evelyn might be benefited there- 
by. There was in truth nothing discredit- 
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able in this act He had thoroughly believed 
in Major Colegrave's statement, and seeing that 
(supposing the statement to be true) the object 
of his devoted love would be, in common with 
her sister and brothers, no longer able to hold 
her head high amongst the "great" ones of 
society, it followed that he (Arthur) might have 
a better chance than before — at least such was 
the idea on which in part he acted — of receiving 
a favourable answer to his prayer. 

In all this there was, as I before said, nothing 
discreditable — hardly indeed what may be called 
" underhand," but the man's conscience was a 
sensitive one, and he felt, especially as his steps 
drew near to the [big, gaudily-furnished house 
in Hyde Park Square where the Colegrave fa- 
mily, during the London season, took up their 
abode, lowered in his own estimation, in that 
the "ruffian" whom he had come to visit had 
not been, by him, with entire openness — on the 
occasion when he, the Major, had imparted his 
important secret — dealt with and treated. 

It was early in the day, almost too early for 
an acquaintance so slight as was Mr. Cuthbert 
to expect to be admitted ; the latter, however, 
trusted, and that not without reason, that his 
name would be sufficient (provided that the 
master of the house was at home) to ensure, by 
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that important individual, his reception. He 
was, in point of fact, nervously anxious to find 
himself in the Major's presence. Entire frank- 
ness now would best, he by some latent process 
of thought told himself, make amends to his 
own conscience for his own previous errors, 
added to which feeling there was a burning 
desire on his part (Major Colegrave having be- 
haved in so utterly base and treacherous a man- 
ner) to impart to him the important fact of 
Mrs. Harford's confession, by means of which 
two of his hated victim's children had escaped 
the snare laid by him for their father. 

Full of these thoughts, and buoyed up by the 
hope that the untimeliness of the hour would 
prevent the appearance on the scene of the 
ladies of the family, Arthur rang the bell 
— a sonorous summons, which was instan- 
taneously followed by the appearance at the 
drawing-room window of Miss Katty's head, 
and by that^ young lady saying to her mother, 
as she drew herself in from the balcony : 

*' Oh, mamma ! there is Mr. Cuthbert ! Surely 
Richards won't be so stupid as to show him in 
to papa !" and her hand, in the hope of arresting 
such a catastrophe, was already on the bell- 
handle, when Mrs. Colegrave interposed : 

" My dear, it will depend on whom he asks 
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for," she said ; " and as to that, Tm not agoing, 
if I know it, to interfere. Your papa gave it 
me before, for telling the servants to send 
gentlemen visitors who inquired for him into the 
drawing-room ; so, if you want to see the young 
man, you had better go to the study and look 
after him yourself." 

To this ironical proposition the heiress's sole 
reply was an indignant toss of her much-be- 
padded head. She was a sharp girl, and per- 
fectly aware of the importance — as her father's 
only child — of her position. By it she fondly 
believed that she might be raised to any height 
on the ladder of social advancement. " Lots " 
of peers were " awfully hard-up," and with the 
memory firmly fixed in her mind of even dukes 
who had bolstered up their ruined fortunes by 
an alliance with wealthy trade, she had already 
built many a castle in the air, in the which she, 
Katty, sat, with diamonds on her brow, en- 
throned, as presiding genius of the scene. 

Under these circumstances she had clearly a 
right to consider herself as more entitled to 
consideration than the mother who bore her, 
and who never could hope (were she to live to 
the age of Methuselah) to be anything higher 
or grander in the world than Mrs. Colegrave ; 
acting upon which principle Katty, ever since 
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^ opened to the vista of future 

.y before her, had demon- 

.ion to headstrongness, and a 

.1 observance towards her parent, 

t add to her pleasantness as an 

jcd there were moments when good- 

irs. Colegrave, sorely lamenting the 

over-indulgence of which her only child 

jn — I was about to say — the victim^ would 

been grateful to any " respectable man/' 

o and willing to " keep " her, who would 

cive relieved her from the burden of Miss 

Katty's society. 

At present the height of that young person's 
ambition was to become the wife of handsome, 
ready-of-speech Arthur Cuthbert. She had been 
made aware of the singular " mistake " through 
means of which he was the heir-apparent to the 
Earldom of Haroldwood, and had already de- 
termined that if she failed in winning the coveted 
boon, it should not be for lack of efforts on her 
part to attain her end. She knew herself to be, 
as regarded wealth, a prize matrimonial, nor 
did she entertain any obtrusive and troublesome 
doubts as to her possession of such personal 
charms as might be needed to secure success. 
In the meantime, the day being rainy and her 
mother's society tedious in the extreme, it was 
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an " awful bore/* as her sulky countenance 
plainly said, that Richards, the butler, should 
not have better understood his duties as a 
servant. 

'' He shall be turned away if he ever makes 
such a mistake again !" she, in her anger, said, 
and then betook herself to a post on the stairs 
whence she could watch the door of the so- 
called study, and take advantage of any chance 
glance (the result of a cough, or the opportune 
letting fall of a book upon the floor) which 
Mr. Cuthbert might throw towards the upper 
story. 

Whilst the young lady was thus employed, 
the following conversation was in progress be- 
tween her father and his visitor. 

""Well, so here you are," the latter, rising on 
the young man's entrance from his chair, and 
extending a cordial hand to him in greeting, said. 
" Been in the country, eh ? The roses must be 
glorious just now. By George! thinking of 
them makes one almost regret possessing a 
daughter who is satisfied with having them 
fresh every day from Covent Garden Market." 

He spoke volubly, and as Arthur could 
plainly |^see, with the intention of appearing,' 
what in fact he was not, namely, careless and 
indifferent as regarded the news which his new 
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acquaintance might bring to him. He had, on 
his previous meeting with Arthur, descanted on 
the blow which might at any moment fall upon 
Lord Harold wood's head, as of an event of no 
especial interest whatever to himself. Ac- 
cording to his version of the case, the unfortu- 
nate catastrophe which had, when they were 
both young men and friends, placed a life-long 
barrier between them, had made him (the 
Major) cognisant of certain circumstances which 
were not, as he said, generally known to the 
world, and the time had, he thought, arrived 
(his reasons for that opinion he did not however 
deem it necessary to explain) when it was ex- 
pedient that Lord Haroldwood should learn the 
truth. In fixing upon Mr. Arthur Cuthbert, the 
heir-presumptive to the family honours, as tlie 
most proper and fitting medium through which 
the knowledge of his disgrace might be made 
known to^ the unsuspecting father. Major Cole- 
grave had, as, during his previous conversation 
with Arthur, he had endeavoured to make clear 
to his visitors comprehension, been actuated 
almost solely by feelings of consideration to- 
wards Lord Haroldwood and his wife. 

'* I am afraid you did not find your mission a 
very pleasant one," he continued, for Arthur had 
shown himself in no haste either to enlarge on 
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the delights of the country, or to congratulate 
him on the possession of a daughter whose floral 
tastes were so admirably adapted to the seasons, 
and his interlocutor, fancying that he detected a 
something in the young man's manner which 
betrayed an absence of sympathy with himself, 
obeyed a sudden impulse which prompted him 
to bring matters to the point at once. 

'* Well — no. If you ask me, I cannot say I did. 
' The first bringer of unwelcome news has,' we 
know, ' a losing office.' Besides, to inflict pain is 
never, I should hope, pleasant to the operator." 

'* But he — Lord Haroldwood -r— how did 
he take your announcement 'i Was not the 
shock very great "i His astonishment un- 
bounded ?" 

" Hardly. To tell you the truth, indeed, it 
soon became evident that his lordship had been 
expecting the blow for years " 

'* Expecting it ? How ? I do not under- 
stand " 

" Neither did I at first, but the mystery was 
not long in being cleared up. It seems," and 
Arthur Cuthbert fixed his eyes steadily on those 
of his host as he continued, '* that some twenty 
years or so ago (before Lady Evelyn, in short, 
was bom), a lady, out of health, and apparently 
possessed of small means, came, for a short time. 
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to reside at Ugglethorpe, the town near which 
Colonel Cuthbert at that time lived. The lady 
called herself Mrs. Harford, but her real name 
was also Cuthbert, and in her Lord Harold wood 
recognised the wife whom he had been led to 
think was dead." 

" How extraordinary! What a singular coin- 
cidence !" 

" Coincidence is, I think, scarcely the word, 
seeing that the lady, believing, and that rightly, 
that her days were numbered, had resolved that 
before death overtook her, she would make, by 
a full confession, such amends as lay in her 
power for the guilty concealment to which she 
had been a party " 

^'Amends ! Upon my soul I don't know what 
you mean ! And * guilty concealment' indeed ! 
Why surely it was the man's own fault, and his 
alone. Why did he not take more pains to dis- 
cover the truth of a report of such vital import- 
ance to himself ?" 

" Ah, that I cannot tell you. Lord Harold- 
wood is not a person naturally addicted to sus- 
picion, and being himself incapable of acts of 
duplicity, of vile, underhand scheming " 

" Sir, do you apply those epithets to me ?" 
the Major, bristling with rage, inquired. " For 
if you do '' 
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"That is as you please. There is such a 
proverb (of which you have perhaps heard) as 
qui s' excuse ^accuse. I am here at your own 
request to tell you the result of my interview 
with Lord Haroldwood. You gave me to 
understand, or you desired that I should so 
believe, that it was chiefly out of consideration 
for his lordship that you wished me to under- 
take his enlightenment in this, to him, all-im- 
portant matter. I confess to not having been 
altogether your dupe. You had wronged Lord 
Haroldwood too deeply to entertain any of 
those very kindly and Christian feelings towards 
him by which you had striven to make me 
think you were actuated ; and when I learned 
the truth — the truth as it was told by Mrs. 
Cuthbert — of your cruelties, of your coercion of 
her, and of the difficulty which she had found 
in evading your watchfulness, and thus keeping 
her husband aufait of what was passing, I own 
to not feeling any great disposition to give cre- 
dence to your words. When she drew near her 
end " 

** I was away in Norway at that time, and 
therefore knew nothing of any of the plots to 
which you have (doubtless to your regret later 
on) permitted yourself to allude. A woman 
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more utterly undeserving of credit — a greater 
liar, in short, than Colonel Cuthbert's wife — " 

" Oh, Major Colegrave ! Remember that 
the woman is dead, and have mercy on her 
memory." 

" Mercy ! by , I like that ! When her 

word — the word of a wanton, is taken against 
mine, and when—" 

" Happily/' interrupted Arthur, whose pa- 
tience was beginning to tire, and who with 
difficulty restrained his longing to speak in still 
plainer terms than he had hitherto done, his 
mind to his adversary, " in this matter, Mrs. 
Cuthbert's credibility as a witness is of com- 
paratively small importance. Happily also, 
you were, as you have just said, at the period of 
her last illness and death — out of the country, 
the which cifcumstance enabled Lord Harold- 
wood to be, if not actually present on the occa- 
sion; at any rate to effectually verify her death. 
After which event, the marriage ceremony, un- 
happily invalid before, with his present wife, was 
performed anew, and — " 

" You don't say so ? By George !" was all 
that the Major could, in the first shock of his 
great surprise, articulate. 

" And he has therefore the comfort of feeling 
that two at least of his children, one being, as 
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you are doubtless aware, a son, have been born 
in lawful wedlock." 

" And you are not the next heir to the title ?'^ 
said Major Colegrave, whose prevailing feeling* 
at the moment was satisfaction in the thought 
that the *4nsolent" and impecunious young fellow 
who had been bearding him^ a man of wealth 
and position, in his own den, was never likely 
to become a peer. 

" Certainly not ; and if I for a few hours ima- 
gined that such was my position, I can only say 
I was a fool for my pains. And now I shall wish 
you good-morning, I have little doubt that the 
ladies will excuse my not asking them to receive 
me. You see," standing for a moment hat in 
hand, and with his fingers on the door-handle, 
**I am obliged to think of the £ s. d., and my 
chief is pretty sharp in deducting from my 
;^i50 per annum, when I happen to be behind 
time. " 

Before his host could reply to this parting^ 
shot, the door had closed upon the Government 
clerk, and the rich man found himself alone. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

" My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

Shakespeare. 

It is the day following that on which Ivy might, 
had circumstances been propitious, have learned 
that there was " a snake in the grass " on which 
she, all unconscious of evil, walked, and the fact 
that " the Captain " could no longer be kept in 
ignorance that a " little stranger " might at any 
moment be expected at Kilmeny, had become 
patent to the entire household. 

'' And wid niver a nuss-tinder or a docther to 
take the blessed infant when it comes," said 
Biddy Moran. '* Shure, it^s milady Ivy that will 
be put about wid it all. Faix, and its meself 
has no patience wid the misthress for not letting 
on to the Captain how it is wid her." 

It was thus that Biddy, who was not without 
experience in such matters, lamented to Mary 
Keeley, the cook, over the throubles that were 
VOL. II. 33 
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coming thick and fast upon them. Nor was 
Ivy herself without her misgivings, for Mrs. 
McSwiney, the nurse, who lived some ten 
Irish miles away, had yet to be fetched ; and as 
for the doctor, his coming at all seemed a doubt- 
ful matter altogether. 

The weather had been for the last two days 
intensely hot, but early in the afternoon and 
precisely at the moment when poor Gussie, 
overcome with physical malaise^ herself sug- 
gested that, " without saying anything to 
Conrad," the nurse should be sent for, a peal 
of thunder, the first distant threatening of a 
coming storm, was heard in the direction of 
Tormavacfy. 

" I hope they will be able to bring her soon, 
and oh, for Heaven's sake ! lose no time," said 
Ivy to the " outside man," to whom she was 
giving the commission to send a "boy" on 
horseback from the village, with instructions to 
return with Mrs. McSwiney as expeditiously as 
horse and car could bring her. 

" Shure then, milady, it's meself as uU make 
no delay at all. Is it Pat Doran's cair I'll be 
taking, any way ?" 

" Oh, never mind whose car, or whose horse 
it is, provided it will only go," cried Ivy franti- 
cally. " And don't let her wait for anything ; 
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say she shall be paid double, if she will only 
come away at once." 

This colloquy took place in the small stable- 
yard at the back of the house, and whilst it was 
yet in progress, [Hugheen Grady, the loquacious 
" outside " man, having clearly some further 
words to say,) a flying figure — that of a wild 
Irish girl .without a cap, and with masses of 
rough red hair twisted round her head — rushed 
through the " back " door, and utterly forgetting^ 
in the emergency of the moment, her manners, 
seized Ivy by the arm. 

'* Och thin, milady dear ! and won't you be 
coming back to the room ? She's getting that 
bad is the misthress, that we darn't for the life 
of us, Biddy and I, bide there widout ye. 
Och ! be off wid you, Hugheen, afther the doc- 
ther, and don't be standing there half the day — 
bad manners to the like of ye !" 

"Is it the docther I'd be fetching ?" said 
Hugheen, scratching his unkempt head, to- 
which question Mary Keeley, in her capacity 
of cook to the establishment, took upon her to 
answer in the affirmative. 

" Arrah now ! bring 'em both ! Shure one 
cair 'uU serve 'em! and, Hugheen, don't ye 
be delaying the time at Murray's. Think of 
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the misthress, taken worse, the crathur! and 
hurry, like good boy, home agin." 

Whilst Mary was giving these parting direc- 
tions, Ivy, feeling very nervous, and having 
more than half a mind, though happily she 
resisted that imprudence, to stop half-way at the 
door of Captain Beeton's smoking-den, in order 
to obtain that supine individual's counsel and 
support, made her way to the comfortless bed- 
room, where Gussie, suppressing every cry in the 
fear that Conrad might be made angry by it, 
was waiting in feverish anxiety for her return. 

" Do you think I shall die ?" she murmured 
piteously. " If I do " 

" rU be sure to tell Conrad you did it to spite 
him," responded Ivy, who, though she contrived 
to laugh, was far more inclined to sit down and 
cry. The present, however, was no time for 
indulging in nervous weakness. The entire 
responsibility, the sole charge — humanly speak- 
ing — of her sister's life, or, if not of her life, at 
least of her well-doing, and that of the child 
about to be born into the world, might rest upon 
her exertions — her powers of self-command. So 
Ivy did exert herself — did utterly and entirely 
put herself aside, in order that what had been 
given her to do she might do with all her might. 
And, verily, she had her reward — not in the 
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praise of men, but in the innate satisfaction 
which all must feel, who, in the path of duty, 
have done their best. ^ 

Two hours had not, after the departure of 
Hugheen, done much more than elapse, when 
Ivy, with flushed cheeks, and , her whole frame 
trembling with the excitement she had under- 
gone, slowly opened the door which led to Cap- 
tain Beeton's smoking-room. The storm which 
had long been brewing, hovering with grumblings 
of sinister portent over the distant mountains , 
had now burst with all its fury over Kilmeny. 
In swift succession clap of rattling thunder fol- 
lowed clap, whilst the forked lightning darted 
and played abqut the windows, filling the 
breasts of the major portion of the inhabitants 
with such an extremity of terror, that the cross- 
ings wherewith they crossed themselves were 
verily a sight — so entire seemed their faith in 
the act — to witness. 

Conrad Beeton, with a novel in his hand, 
was lying at full length upon a couch, and, 
whether asleep or awake, certain it was that he 
had lain absolutely passive during the entire 
commotion, both inside and out, to which the 
house had been, and still was a prey. 

Ivy tried, coming close to him, to speak, but 
her throat felt full to choking, and strangely 
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constricted, so that for a moment or two, words 
would not come at her command. At last she 
said in a low voice, one in which tears were dis- 
tinctly audible : 

'* It is over, thank God ! and we may hope 
that she is safe ! The youngest of twin boys 
was born a quarter of an hour ago." 

'* And all he said in reply j(and that without 
raising his eyes from his book) was, * It can't be 
helped P Not a word of sympathy, not a 
syllable of gratitude, nothing to show that he 
was human;" so wrote Ivy the next day to 
her mother. " I crept away crestfallen, I dare 
,say it was all for the best," she continued, "and 
much healthier and more strengthening for me 
than if he had pitied and thanked, and made 
much of me. I was harder for my work^ the 
which I hope I shall have bodily strength, as 
well as health of nerves to go on with. At pre- 
sent I feel (the effect I suppose of over-excite- 
ment) that I should never close my eyes in 
soothing sleep again." 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

" You may find 
A tale in everything." 

Wordsworth. 

The events, so important to those concerned, 
which had occurred in the Cuthbert family, had 
caused less than a nine days' wonder in the 
world, which, individually as well as generally, 
has so much to occupy its attention. Had Lord 
Haroldwood been a rich man, one who lived 
both in and for society, and more than all, had 
Lord Dulwich been, as a prize matrimonial, of 
high value in the market, such lack of interest 
in his concerns would not certainly have been 
displayed ; but the contrary to all this was the 
case. The nobleman thus singularly placed 
(and " really it was," as some ladies were heard 
to say, " like something that had happened in a 
book") had never, either by his excellence or his 
worthlessness, made a figure in the world. He 
was known to be that anomalously situated in- 
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dividual, a "poor" peer — in nothing could either 
his misfortunes or his worldly prosperity affect 
the comfort or the contrary of the community 
at large, and therefore, after a very small amount 
of wondering, comment, and exaggeration, the 
" Haroldwood story/' as it had come to be called^ 
passed out of men's minds, and was as if it had 
never been ; save and except (but that is I 
think, needless to say), in the minds of those to 
whom the realities of the " story" were, for a 
long and trying space of time, daily and hourly 
brought home. Neither Lord Haroldwood 
nor his wife could escape from the thought 
that they were, little as such a result had been 
deserved, under a cloud — a cloud which would 
never have gathered into blackness, would 
scarcely even have assumed the dimensions of a 
" man s hand," had wealth and influence been 
added to the "empty" tide, which these victims 
to untoward circumstances bore. In that case 
the "story" would have been fully ventilated, 
and ventilated also with a due amount of that 
Christian charity which "rejoiceth not in in- 
iquity, but rejoiceth in the truth," but as matters 
stood with those connected with this " very sin- 
gular affair," it was worth no one's while either 
to investigate or clear up the mystery, and, 
where there is mystery, there generally is, as all 
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the world must be willing to acknowledge, 
"something wrong somewhere." The main 
facts of the case, however, were clearly patent. 
The two elder children of Lord Harold wood 
were illegitimate. Society had been induced to 
open its arms to an impostor in the shape of a 
spurious Viscount, and "society" had therefore 
an indisputable right to consider itself ag- 
grieved. 

That these things were so, the sufferers from 
one man's revengeful duplicity felt, albeit they 
did not precisely reason thereupon. The cloud 
was there, but (possibly for the reason that 
they had no daughters to marry, and that Gerald, 
who might later in life be able to "do something," 
— they had not, as yet, asked themselves what — 
to recover the prestige of the family, was still a 
schoolboy) they sat down without outward com- 
plaint, and resignedly, beneath the cloud which 
darkened their home. But they could not, 
such a sequence was impossible to them, for a 
single hour of their lives, forget ! The mere 
circumstance of Cecil's existence, an existence 
embittered for all the time which it might endure, 
by a sense of unmerited disgrace and shame, 
would alone have sufficed to retain the arrow in 
the wound, the poisoned thorns within the sides 
which they had pierced. 
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He had left them, and had gone they knew not 
whither, with a few pounds only in his pocket, 
but with such a weight of Wrath upon his breast, 
and within his blood such an amount of deadly 
venom as could scarcely fail to ferment into 
direst mischief. 

The efforts to trace his whereabouts had been 
hitherto, notwithstanding the zeal and perse- 
verance with which they had been carried out, 
totally without results. All the information 
that his family had succeeded in obtaining 
amounted to this, namely, that Cecil had raised 
money on his commission, and was somewhere, 
it was believed, abroad; and this far from satis- 
factory discovery they were forced, for the time 
being, to make the best of. Fortunately (a 
proof that in every apparent evil there is some 
alloy of good) this heartless conduct on the part 
of one who, if no longer the heir, was still the 
son of his parents, was deprived of some of its 
bitterness by the circumstance that Cecil had 
never, even from his earliest boyhood, been to 
them a loving child. Cold of nature, undemon- 
strative, and self-seeking, the boy had shown 
himself to be, as Wordsworth says, " the father 
of the man ;" and being such, the sackcloth and 
ashes which his nearest of kin would (had the 
unhappy lad been cast in a contrary mould) 
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with the heaviest of hearts have worn, were 
not (fortunately, as I before said), garments 
called for by the occasion. Still the anxiety 
which his prolonged absence caused, especi- 
ally to his mother, was very great, and the 
idea that at any moment news might come of 
some terrible event connected with the lost one, 
haunted her day and night, and was wearing 
her to a shadow. 

'* Sometimes," she said one day to Lord 
Haroldwood, "the notion that he is watching 
for an opportunity to fulfil his threats against 
that horrible man, takes possession of me. 
Arthur has ascertained, you say, that Major 
Colegrave has taken his family abroad, and if 
Cecil '' 

" Nonsense 1" responded her husband. " That's 
so like a woman's notion of 'abroad.' As if, 
because two people happen to have crossed the 
British Channel, they are a bit more likely to 
meet than if they hadn't" 

Lady Haroldwood, after pondering for a few 
moments on this lucid remark, said, " I dare say 
you may be right about that, but still, you know, 
when a thing get's into one's head " 

" It had better be got out again," growled her 
husband. " Cecil is a heartless fellow, and the 
less you think of him the better." 
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" Ah, that is easily said, but then the uncer- 
tainty, the possibility of disgrace " 

"You need not be afraid, I think, of i/uit. 
Cecil's notions of honour, like those of many 
young men in the present day, are loose. He 
had no scruple in running up bills which he 
could not pay, with tradesmen, and all that sort 
of thing, but what is called, in the world in which 
we live, disgrace, he would never, or he could 
not," drawing himself up proudly, " be son of 
mine, fall into." 

" But supposing he kills, or half murders this 
man — this Major Colegrave — what will happen 
then ?" 

" Why, a villain will have his deserts, and 
Cecil must get out of the mess the best way he 
can." 

. So spoke Lord Harold wood on a subject 
which, though his wife was far from suspecting 
that so it was, had lately, a good deal more 
than he chose to avow, occupied his mind. 
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CHAPTER L. 

" But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 

Hood. 

After Mrs. Beeton's confinement, an event 
from which she made what is called "an ex- 
cellent recovery," the dull routine of Ivy's 
existence was more than once enlivened by 
visits from Mrs. Leslie. As I before, I think, 
said, the distance from Tormavady was by 
carriage-road very considerable, though by boat, 
and along a mountain shepherd's track, the 
mileage was reduced to less than half the 
amount. 

"I would come oftener, my dear, to see you," 
Mrs. Leslie had said, " but it is so far for the 
horses — two-and-twenty miles !" 

** And you our nearest neighbour 1" 

" Not quite. You forget Mrs. Donald - 
son 

" I wish I could — the horrible woman !" and 
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incontinently, foolish Ivy, who had previously 
taken a mental vow to keep within her own 
breast the secret which, in regard to that lady's 
doings, accident had made her acquainted with, 
revealed the truth — " nothing extenuating, and 
setting down naught in malice " — to her visitor. 
During the process of outpouring, she had 
felt neither qualms of conscience, nor self-re- 
proaches for a weakness of purpose which she 
had begun to be aware was one of her crowning 
faults ; but when Mrs. Leslie's car had driven 
away, and the thoughtless one sitting by Gus- 
sie's bedside was left to the sole companion- 
ship of her own thoughts, then the reaction 
came, and the delinquent told herself that she 
had been treacherous, weak, and unwomanly. 
The sin of which her sister's husband had been 
guilty was almost completely forgotten in the 
sense of her own turpitude, and when she re- 
flected that what she, not untruly, called her 
love of chattering had caused her to malign 
" behind his back " (that, in truth, was the 
dreadful part of it) one who was totally without 
suspicion of the deed, she almost, in her own 
mind, whitewashed her brother-in-law from his 
offence. He had behaved ill, doubtless, but so 
also had she ; and the same excuse — her only 
one — that of thoughtlessness, which she could 
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urge in her own favour, might also be brought 
forward — who could say ? — in his defence by 
Conrad. 

After this, in her sorrow and her repentance. 
Ivy felt that she could hardly do enough for 
those whose error and whose misfortune she 
had not known how to keep to herself. To hold 
secret both from Gussie and her husband her 
knowledge of the boat episode had become 
more than ever with her a sacred duty, whilst 
her innate kindness of heart and sensitiveness 
of feeling caused her to so pet and make much 
of the real offender in the matter, that he, 
puzzled and flattered at a demeanour so un- 
wonted (for Ivy had hitherto kept him very 
much at what he called "arm's length "), was on 
one occasion betrayed into displaying — after a 
fashion peculiar to himself — an amount of grati- 
tude which Ivy felt constrained to peremptorily 
suppress. 

After this exhibition of thankfulness — one 
which the object thereof found no difficulty in 
keeping to herself — Captain Beeton was rarely, 
excepting at meal times, permitted the society 
of his guest. She had become, in truth, again 
very angry with him, so angry indeed that, but 
for Gussie's sake — poor, patient Gussie, who 
was (being so far, in moral qualities, as Ivy be- 
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Heved, above her) quite incapable of acting as 
she (Ivy) had in the boat affair, been wicked 
enough to do — Lady- Evelyn could hardly have 
refrained from bestowing on this self-indulgent 
ex-infantry officer a little salutary advice. 

His present offence, one of every-day occur- 
rence, was as follows : never once, and by this 
day " the babies" were nearly three weeks old, 
had their father either set his unwilling eyes 
upon their unformed features, or inquired after 
their well-being ; but in this lay not, by any 
means, the worst portion of his delinquencies, 
the which consisted in an entire neglect of what 
Ivy called " common civility" towards his wife. 

" You might as well," she told him, " be at the 
other side of the Irish Channel" (" I wish, to Gad, 
I was !" he had parenthesised, but of the short 
interruption she had taken no heed) " for any- 
thing you condescend to see of Gussie. Poor 
thing ! After the first morning, she has daily 
made herself ready for your expected visit, and 
ever since she has been expecting you, and as 
you well know in vain. You have never, though 
that of course I do not tell her, even asked how 
she is, and I am really weary of inventing, which 
I do every day, some fresh excuse for your ab- 
sence. If she were not the least suspicious 
person in the world — " 
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" She is a fool/' 

"No, she is not, and you have no right to 
call her so. I only wish she were Lady Augusta 
again. You stood in a kind of awe of her then, 
and would never have dared, had she been on 
your own level as to rank, to treat her as you 
are now doing." 

" Did she say this ? Has she been telling you 
that I am less civil to her than I used to be ?" 

**Yes — no. The idea is all my own,'' an- 
swered Ivy, to whom Gussie had, in fact, whilst 
querulously complaining of her husband's neg- 
lect, attributed it to the cause just assigned. 

" And it is so hard," she had added, " that 
you, to whom it can't possibly signify as it does 
to me, as you have no husband to consider,, 
should be * Lady Evelyn,' whilst / am reduced 
to being Mrs. Beeton. Oh, it is hard, much too 
hard," and Gussie still, as Ivy believed (nor 
indeed was she in this far wrong), entirely for 
Conrad's sake, watered her pillow with the 
abundant tears of which, through weakness both 
of mind and body, the supply appeared often to- 
be inexhaustible. 

At last the day, long looked forward to with 
eagerness by Mrs. Beeton, arrived. Her con- 
valescence was an established fact, and almost 
before the allotted four weeks which the inexo-^ 
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rable laws of custom have decided that ** 
should, on such occasions, devote to quiet and 
seclusion, had expired, the mistress of the house 
declared herself in readiness to " go downstairs." 
It was now a month since she had, though living 
in her own house, seen her husband ; and — a cir- 
cumstance which may or may not, as the case 
may be, proclaim her in the reader's opinion, as 
well as in that of Captain Conrad Beeton, to be 
a " fool" — certain is it that she had not as yet 
seen in that gentleman's systematic avoidance 
of her society any proof either of his diminished 
affection for herself, or his growing devotion to 
another. Had she been closely questioned on 
the subject, Mrs. Beeton would probably have 
answered that such avoidance was "Conrad's 
way," and that reply having been given, she 
would have been surprised as well as angered 
had any one ventured to suggest that such "ways" 
were neither well-bred nor expedient. 

On the eventful day in question, the "Stipen- 
diary" had been, till late in the afternoon, absent 
from home. On this occasion his time had cer- 
tainly been taken up by his official duties, 
intelligence having that morning reached him 
of an attack that had on the previous night, 
been, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
made upon the house of an obnoxious Protes- 
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tant, the which Protestant was in the employ of 
Mr. Leslie of Tormavady. As I have before 
said, Captain Beeton's habitual indolence, the 
indolence and self-indulgence, that is to say, 
which in his home was so evident and repre- 
hensible, did not by any means render him, as a 
public servant, either inefficient or supine. On 
the contrary, a call to duty always found him 
alert and ready, nor did any amount of personal 
danger — and at the period of which I write (as 
I fear is, though in a modified degree, the case 
even at the present day) the office held by him 
was not devoid of peril — ever prevent his per- 
forming, with zeal, though not always with dis- 
cretion, the often onerous work which was given 
him to do. 

The notification that Gussie would be " down" 
to dinner" on the following day was, before he 
had learned from the information of a police 
sergeant that the outrage above alluded to 
had been committed, made to Captain Bee- 
ton by Ivy, and therefore there was the less 
excuse for the preoccupation of mind, bearing 
the appearance, as Ivy told herself, of sullen 
annoyance, with which her announcement was 
received. 

"And he has not seen her for a whole month !" 
was her inward comment, as she coldly wished 
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the man (" unmannerly savage" I am afraid she 
secretly called him) good-night 

It was — ^to Ivy at least, whose heart was easily 
moved to compassion — ^very touching to see the 
pains which the neglected and insulted wife took 
to make herself lovely in her husband's sight. 

Being dark of hair and complexion, it had 
always been an understood thing between the 
sisters that "pink" was the colour which became 
her best, and consequently the white muslin 
dress she wore was decorated by roseate bows, 
whilst a narrow band of the same hue encircled 
her glossy head. She looked very delicate and 
pretty, whilst a wistful expression in the dark 
eyes, which usually were somewhat devoid of 
especial meaning, lent to her face a charm not 
habitually to be found there. 

" I hope he will think that I look nice," she 
said, as the last touch having been given, the 
last bow twisted into its place, she prepared to 
— with the help of Ivy's arm — slowly descend 
the stairs. 

" I am sure he will, dear," rejoined Ivy. " It 
will be strange indeed if he does not ;" and 
having so said, she remained where she had 
before been standing, gazing out from the 
window which had view upon the bay. 

'* What is it that you are looking at "i I am 
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quite ready," Gussie said impatiently ; " and I 
want to be downstairs in time for Conrad when 
he comes in/' 

" He is coming/' rejoined Ivy, and the tone 
in which she spoke — for this impulsive young 
woman was not " good " at concealing by 
words her thoughts — would have at once de- 
monstrated to even a slightly observant person 
that something was the matter. Gussie, how- 
ever, was, as we know, somewhat obtusely con- 
stituted, and therefore she had again to ask 
why her sister lingered, before the explanation 
— ^a half one only — came. 

" He is there, in the boat, just at the pier ; 
but, Gussie, I am afraid you will be disappointed, 
for he has brought Mrs. Donaldson — to dinner, 
I suppose — with him. It is very hard, I know, 
to have a stranger here at such a time, 
but '' 

"Oh ! I don't mind at all," Gussie said cheer- 
fully ; " I suppose he met her accidentally, and 
I rather like Mrs. Donaldson. Only I think 
the other grouse should be dressed. If you 
would not mind, dear, just run down to 
Mary, and tell her so. It is a pity, because it 
will be fresher than Conrad likes them, and we 
have so few sent us ! Still, it must be cooked, 
for there is nothing but hashed mutton besides ; 
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so go at once, please, and tell her not to overdo 
it, as what is left will be nice as a salmis for 
Conrad's breakfast to-morrow morning." 

As Ivy left the room to obey her sister's 
behest, her natural sense of humour caused her 
to almost laugh aloud at the peculiar position in 
which she, at that moment found herself. 

" It is an ill wind," she repeated to herself,. 
*' that blows nobody any good. To me the 
coming to dinner of Mrs. Donaldson will bring 
— rare treat! — ^a wing of grouse! And I — I^ 
Lady Evelyn Rodney " (Ivy was far too real a 
lady to be proud of her title, but at this moment 
the recollection of it was in a manner forced 
upon her), " am sent to the kitchen to order for 
the woman who is carrying on a wicked flirta- 
tion with my host, a delicacy which, as a guest^ 
or rather as a " paying boarder," in my sister's 
house, that sister had considered it a work of 
supererogation to set before me 1" 

Ivy's spirits were — as has been already made 
sufficiently apparent — high, and therefore, 
though amused, there was more than a " spice" 
of anger in her heart as she did her sister's 
bidding. The bitter feeling did not, however, 
last, for the first glance, on her return, of the 
invalid's pallid face was entirely efficacious in 
chasing it, for the nonce, away. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

" Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

Fletcher. 

A ROOM some sixteen feet square, boW -win- 
dowed, after the fashion of sea-side lodging- 
houses, the said bow being " all window," and 
giving ingress after a fashion which was far 
from being either snug or salutary to the howl- 
ing winds and penetrating damps which do, on 
the coast of the far west, most liberally abound. 
Such is the character of the apartment which 
,Gussie has for a month past been necessarily 
debarred from entering, and to which she is 
now with a gleeful heart bending her feeble 
steps. 

To Ivy's wonder, there are perceptible upon 
her pale, handsome face no signs of inward con- 
flicts. It is evident to her more sensitive com- 
panion that Conrad's neglect is not . rendering 
his neglected wife either jealous or apprehen- 
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sive. She is glad to get about again ; will be 
pleased to see her husband, and to read in his 
countenance that the ordeal she has gone 
through has not dimmed the brightness of her 
beauty. Truly, Lady Evelyn thinks, there must 
still, in her sister's nature, exist something of a 
child's insouciance^ a child's inaptitude for " put- 
ting two and two together." 

And well for him that so it is ! for, on the 
entrance of the ladies of his family, Captain 
Beeton, who is seated with his guest in the 
cushioned recess formed by the " bow/' vouch- 
safes no more than a nod of the head in greet- 
ing, the proper excuses for Mrs. Donaldson's 
presence being left by him for that by no means 
diffident individual to offer. 

" I hope I am not in the way," she said ; " if 
so, you must scold the Captain. He saw me 
walking all alone upon my dreary island, and 
kindly took compassion on me ; your servant 
has carried my bonnet upstairs, but I hope that 
you and your sister will excuse my not being 
en grande toilette. And you looking so nice !" 

And the " odious woman," as Ivy was in her 
heart calling her, gazed, with all the insinuation 
she could summon to her countenance, admir- 
ingly at Gussie as she spoke. 

The latter, startled and disappointed as she 
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had been by the coldness with which her hus- 
band had received her, was never^theless evi- 
dently not proof against the charm of this 
pleasant flattery. It was Conrad's "way" — well- 
born, and long-descended gentlemen such as he, 
were, in her opinion, permitted to have "ways" 
— to be, in short, undemonstrative and "pe- 
culiar," nor was it for her, Mrs, Beeton, to 
whom, in every account, he was so infinitely 
superior, either to question his rights, or even 
by the expression, however momentary, of her 
countenance, protest against his acts. Mrs. 
Donaldson was there by his invitation, and if, 
as she could not but suppose, he derived 
amusement from her society, why then it was 
her (Gussie's) part to be, if not actually amused 
(she was in truth a woman not easily stirred to 
laughter or to smiles), at least to seem as though 
she entered freely and with cheerfulness into her 
husband's tastes and moods. 

Prompted by this feeling she responded 
very cordially to Mrs. Donaldson's deprecatory 
speech, thereby, in Captain Beeton's opinion, 
making some amends for the extreme frigidity 
of Lady Evelyn's manner towards his guest 
With Gussie's accustomed and, in this case, 
happy obtuseness, she had failed to perceive 
that Ivy had evaded the plump fingers which 
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their guest, after shaking hands with Mrs, 
Beeton, had extended to her sister. This slight 
had been, however, perfectly apparent to the 
lady herself, and her dislike to the perpetrator 
thereof had been considerably increased thereby. 
The dinner, which shortly after this preliminary- 
scene was announced, could scarcely be called a 
''social" gathering. The conversation, if such it 
could be called, was chiefly carried on between 
Mrs. Donaldson and the master of the house, who 
both, as Ivy did not fail to observe, partook 
freely of the wines and liqueurs which, for the 
reason chiefly that they were obtained on credit, 
were always plentiful at Kilmeny. Ivy, in order 
as much as possible to divert her sister s atten- 
tion from the whispers, the double entendres, and 
as time went on, from the almost open play of 
eyes which was being carried on before her 
face, strove with a perseverance which only the 
strong affection which was in her heart could 
have rendered possible, to make the " talk" more 
general. This, however, totally unaided as she 
soon found herself to be by Gussie, she, after a 
short attempt, gave up as a hopeless task. She 
continued, it is true, to address herself occa- 
sionally to her sister, but as a lachrymose sound- 
ing monosyllable was all the reply that she suc- 
ceeded in eliciting, the attempt, as may be 
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supposed, did not add rfiuch to the general 
hilarity. 

At length the, to Ivy, trying ordeal was at an 
end. She had eaten, without in the slightest 
degree appreciating the treat, of the bird which 
had been by his adoring wife dedicated to the 
especial use and delectation of her husband, and 
now, in the same order of precedence, id esty 
behind her host and Mrs. Donaldson, as she had 
walked into dinner, she, with hot anger (not at 
this especial indignity, although doubtless it had 
its share — feathers having, as we know, their 
weight — in working up her wrath to white-heat 
pitch) found her way back again into the draw- 
ing-room. 

It was a warm summer night. Not one drop 
of moisture, singular, in that rain- visited country, 
to relate, seeing that what little wind there was 
blew directly from the south, had fallen during 
the day, and now the sky was as free from clouds 
as though the " canopy of heaven " stretched 
above Italian instead of Hibernian shores ; the 
full moon had risen, and was riding calmly in 
her pale majesty above the summits of the dis- 
tant mountains, and all that God had made was 
peaceful and grand and glorious. Such was 
the glorious view without ^ which the two per- 
sons seated within the recess were ostensibly 
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engaged in admiring. They had taken posses- 
sion of the same seat which before dinner they 
had occupied, and with an amount of recklessness 
and disregard to outward appearances for which 
there was only one way, and that a very de- 
grading one, of accounting, the most open and un- 
disguised flirtation was being 'carried on between 
the pair. To say that Ivy's blood literally 
boiled within her at the sight is to give but 
a feeble idea of the state of mind into which 
she, by the insult to which she and her sister 
were being subjected, was thrown. Any 
longer to close Gussie's eyes to the true 
state of the case soon became impossible, 
and Ivy, feeling that under the circumstances, 
to soothe, and if possible strengthen the un- 
happy wife as best she might under her trial, 
was all that was left for her to do, slid her hand 
silently, and under cover of an intervening 
table, into that of her sister, and pressed the 
trembling fingers which she held softly between 
her own. The result of this well-intended sisterly 
manoeuvre was unfortunately far from success- 
ful, for Mrs. Beeton, who would certainly have 
been more or less than woman had she wit- 
nessed unmoved the conduct of her husband 
and his guest, burst, the moment that Ivy's 
touch sent a sympathetic thrill through her 
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breast, into a flood of irrepressible tears ! 
Then both sisters rose hastily, and the unhappy 
wife, leaning on her sister's arm, left, without a 
word spoken by either, the scene where they 
had been exposed to an affront so gross and so 
unparalleled. 

Far better would it have been had Ivy, 
instead of returning to the room where this ob- 
jectionable tite-a-tite was in progress, remained to 
speak words of comfort to the aggrieved and 
hysterical wife. There are ** domestic pies " 
(and of such, this was one) in which it is degra- 
dation to insert even the smallest finger-tip, but 
this truth, Lady Evelyn, impelled by a rash im- 
pulse to endeavour y at least, to' put an end, for 
her sister s sake, to Captain Conrad's flirtation, 
failed at first to recognise, nor was is it till she 
found that gentleman busied in making arrange- 
ments for Mrs. Donaldson's return home, that 
this imprudent young woman made the discovery 
that she was, metaphorically speaking, about to 
" touch pitch." 

** I shall row you there, of course," he was 
saying, when Lady Evelyn, standing quietly be- 
fore them, and addressing Mrs. Donaldson, 
said: 

" It is late, and as Mrs. Beeton is not well, it 
would be best to have the house quiet as soon 
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as possible. Perhaps you will come upstairs 
with me and put on your bonnet." 

The calm dignity with which she spoke ap- 
parently awed the bolder-natured woman, for, 
without a word of dissent, she rose and followed 
her. 

" And now, Mrs. Donaldson,'' said Ivy firmly 
{her heart, whilst the coarse, bad woman was 
donning her hat and cloak, was beating with 
painful fdrce, but, nevertheless, her z£;^7/was firm 
to show no sign of fear), " I must request you, 
for your own sake, to return with the boatman 
to the island. You have lived more years in 
the world than I have, and therefore must be 
still better aware than I am of the fact that 
there are things which cannot be done, however 
innocently, without loss of character. I will 
leave you for a few moments now, in order that 
the old boatman may be ready to take you 
across the water." 

She had left the room before Mrs. Donald- 
son could reply, and the next moment her voice 
was heard upon the stairs desiring the cook 
to give the requisite message to Hugheen's 
father, a steady old fisherman, whose services 
were about, she said, to be immediately re- 
quired. Then Conrad Beeton, furious at being 
thwarted, came upon the scene, and, blinded 
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by rage and cognac, used words which it fails 
me to transcribe, and which sent Lady Evelyn, 
with fingers pressed to her desecrated ears, a 
rapid fugitive from his presence. 

On the following day Captain Beeton, whose 
orgies of the previous night were supplemented 
by a headache, lay late in bed, and the servants 
having strict general orders never (unless his 
services as a magistrate were urgently needed) 
to approach the Captain's chamber till the 
ringing of the bell should disclose the im- 
portant fact that *'the masther" was awake, 
twelve o'clock had, on the morning of which I 
write, struck by the kitchen clock, before Cap- 
tain Beeton, who certainly " had a right " (to 
use an Irish expression) to feel thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, awoke from his troubled 
slumbers. 

And ashamed in truth he was, as well as re- 
morseful ; but it was a remorse which probably 
would not have stung so sharply but for the 
retribution which had followed so swiftly on the 
sin. Le remords est n6 de la punition^ et non pas 
de lafautey is a hard but truthful saying, and 
was never more verified than when Conrad 
Beeton, emerging, a pitiable object, from his 
bed-chamber, was greeted by the news, im- 
parted to him by loquacious, blundering Hugheen, 
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that " her honour Lady Evy'* had been gone 
" this three hours and more, on a cair, with 
Winny and the baby, to Castletown. There 
was a letther for the misthress, but her honour'a 
ladyship had left afore any one but himself 
was awake in the house." 

Then " the Captain," cowed and crestfallen, 
with a dry throat and burning head, felt his 
heart sink to the lowest depths within him ; for 
the comfort of his daily life was destroyed by 
his own folly, and he thought he knew his sister 
too well to hope that she would, after being 
subjected to insult and indignity, return to the 
questionable protection of a home so ill-suited 
as was Kilmeny to her position, her habits, and 
her tastes. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

" Did you ever hear of Captain Wattle ? 
He was all for love and a little for the bottle.'^ 

DiBDEN. 

But for the absolute necessity — seeing that they 
form an important link in my story — for its nar- 
ration, the incidents which led to Ivy's hurried 
departure from Kilmeny would hardly, at least 
not in such minute detail, have been given to 
the. reader. The subject is not a pleasant one 
to dwell upon, and there will doubtless be some 
amongst those who may honour these pages 
with perusal, who are capable of altogether 
doubting whether any man born and bred a 
gentleman could, even when in that degrading 
condition which Captain Beeton was in the habit 
of describing as '^-screwed," have so far forgotten 
himself as to behave in the fashion which in the 
last chapter I have been reluctantly compelled 
to delineate. 

To such commentators as these I reply, firsts 
VOL. iL 35 
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by quoting the old adage that " Truth is stranger 
than fiction ;" and secondly, that habits of self- 
indulgence, fostered and tenderly nursed as were 
those of the man of whom I write, are capable 
of leading to any — ay, even to the worst social 
offences. When also one of these habits is that 
most destructive in its consequences of all, the 
habit that is to say, of drowning care and hypo- 
chondriacal sensations in the "bowl," the chances 
of ultimate and very serious evil are, as all the 
world knows, increased a thousand fold. 

There is a proverb — one which has been 
often quoted, that "First thoughts come from the 
heart, and second thoughts from the head." 
Doubtless there is truth in the saying, but that 
like every rule, it has its exceptions, what man 
or woman who has studied human nature, .and 
dwelt thoughtfully upon the "trifles" which 
make up the sum of human life, will be found 
able to deny ? Ivy's " first thoughts," the 
thoughts on which she had at once acted, and 
which had carried her away from Kilmeny, and 
to the abode, known as Dalton s Court, of her 
cousin and godfather Sir Edward Dalton, had 
been very heartless, and wholly self-seeking 
ones. The insult offered to herself occupied — 
to the exclusion of all other considerations — 
her mind. It never occurred to her how far 
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greater was the wrong done to the patient, 
humble-minded (in'her wifely relations) woman 
whom she (Ivy) had abandoned, without even a 
farewell word, to her loneliness and her grief, 
than that which had been inflicted on herself — 
namely, the coarse, profligate words which 
Conrad Beeton had in his tipsy passion 
spoken to her. She would — she told herself — 
depart, and would never again return to the 
house, which, as she well knew, was only by her 
constant presence therein rendered endurable to 
the weak-spirited, nervous man, who in a fit of 
drunkenness, which was in itself unpardonable, 
had so grossly and wantonly insulted her. 

It was in this frame of mind that Ivy, with 
her child, and the girl, half nurse and half lady's- 
maid, who shared with her the charge of little 
Philip, travelled in much discomfort, and for the 
greater portion of the way on " outside " cars, 
along the, for the most part, barren and boggy, 
but occasionally wildly grand mountain and moor- 
land country which lay between Kilmeny and 
Dalton's Court. Sixty Irish miles was, under 
the circumstances, a long day's journey, and the ' 
'* shades of evening" were closing over the face 
both of land and sea, when the traveller, wearied 
out in body, but her spirit still high and strong 
within her, approached the long straggling vil- 

35—2 
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lage of Daltonstown — one which, even on fine 
days, wore to the passing stranger an air of de- 
solation and of misery. 

For the last few miles, Ivy's thoughts (a 
proof that her towering indignation was begin- 
ning in some degree to subside) had become a 
good deal occupied by the "awkwardness" of 
arriving, without any previous notification of her 
approaching advent, at her cousin's house. Such 
an act on her part must, as she now began un- 
comfortably to feel, necessarily entail perfect 
frankness as to the occasion of her impromptu 
visit No cause less important than the true 
one could, she felt, excuse the liberty she had 
taken, and even that hardly seemed to her, 
now that time and distance had cast a softening 
veil over the odious features of the case, suf- 
ficient to account for the suddenly undertaken 
journey which had culminated in her arrival, 
late in the day, at the house of a relation whom 
she had not seen for years, and with whose wife 
she was totally unacquainted. 

The reflections which these plain truths 
evoked were not exactly pleasant ones to Ivy, 
nor was their disagreeableness decreased by 
the extreme objection which she felt to, in his 
absence, speaking ill of the man who had in- 
sulted her. She must, she told herself, make. 
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whilst she explained the motives for her jour- 
ney, what excuses she could for Conrad. That 
there would be difficulty in finding such excuses 
was certain, nor (as I said before) was the doing 
so compatible with the palliation for her own 
impulsive conduct, which she was very desirous 
of offering. "On the whole," Ivy thought, 
coming to the decision precisely as the car- 
driver whipped his tired horse, with many an 
'* Och, now, git out o' that !" through the lodge- 
gates of Dalton's Court, " it will be best to tell 
the simple truth, and confess my own folly in 
making so serious a business of the matter. I 
shall, of course, make no mention of Captain 
Beeton's heartless neglect of his wife, and shall 
endeavour, as far as possible, to attribute his 
behaviour to a temporary indulgence in a habit 
to which in the * Camp ' he had become in a 
slight degree addicted. Tipsiness is, I have 
heard, no excuse in a court of law, but in the 
way I may be able to put things Sir Edward, 
while excusing me^ may not be too hard upon 
him'' 

The drive from the lodge to the house was 
made almost in darkness, for the moon had not 
yet risen behind Croagh Dhunagh (a mountain 
visible from all the country round, barren and 
rocky, with "high top bald with grey antiquity'*),. 
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which rose at the back of that massive stone 
house, which the country round universally 
spoke of as " the Castle." There were old and 
far-spreading trees also which, planted at ir- 
regular intervals on either side of the road, 
rendered it not always easy, by reason of the 
deep shadow under which it lay, to keep the 
right track. Ivy had been so fortunate on this 
last stage of her journey as to find available an 
** inside " car, and in it, with her infant sleeping^ 
the happy sleep of healthy childhood on her 
lap, she was rattled up to the broad stone steps 
which led to the hall-door. 

" Arrah now, bad cess to it for a bell," growled 
the driver as he groped amongst heavy masses 
of ivy leaves for the handle, which he v/as well 
prepared to pull. " It's hiding it is in the laves 
enthirely." 

" Let me out, please," Lady Evelyn, in her 
refined pure Saxon, said. ** There will probably 
be another bell at the hall-door;" and suiting the 
action to the word she was preparing, feeling 
miserably cramped and tired, to descend from 
the comfortless vehicle in which she had so 
long been packed, when a light suddenly ap- 
peared in the inner side of the glass panels 
of the door, and the egress thence of two 
men servants disclosed the fact (one which, 
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now that it was firmly established, caused 
cowardly Ivy's heart to beat faster within her 
breast) that the arrival was known to " the 
family." 

She was by this time on her feet, and fully 
aware of the almost ludicrousness of her position 
in that, with the accompaniments of a sleeping 
baby and a tired attendant, she was forced to 
explain to the footman, standing aghast with 
surprise, that she was Lady Evelyn Rodney, 
and that she was not expected at Daltonstown 
at all. 

" The baby can stay there," she, in her con- 
fusion, said, ''whilst I go in and explain. Sir 
Edward and her ladyship are, I conclude, at 
home ?*' 

" They are, milady," answered the man, and 
forthwith Ivy, leaving the rest of her little party 
of pilgrims at the door, followed the servant into 
the house. 
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CHAPTER LIIl. 

" Genteel in personage, 
Conduct and equipage ; 
Noble by heritage, 
Generous and free." 

Henry Carey. 

Sir Edward Dai^ton, although an old man, for 
the allotted three score years and ten had by 
him been passed on earth, still owned a strength 
which was not " labour and sorrow." He was 
large of frame, and had in his " time " been 
handsome, and his nature was genial, kind, and 
choleric. Of Lady Dalton it is only necessary 
to say that she too was kind and generous, but 
(in contrast to her husband) mild in temper. 
She had her prejudices, and her mind may be 
described as narrow. Not narrow, however, 
after a fashion which rendered her uncharitable 
towards her fellow-beings, or prone to judge 
them harshly, but narrow in that having lived for 
by far the greater portion of her life on her 
husband's estates, those estates had become her 
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world, and her views of the universe in general, 
and of those by whom it was inhabited, had 
become incapable of expansion. They had had 
a large family, all of whom had long since ar- 
rived at man's and woman's estate. The 
daughters had married to their parents' liking, 
and had each in her turn contributed to the 
happiness, as a proud grandmother, of Lady 
Dalton. Of the sons, the eldest had also done 
his duty, and given a " hostage to fortune" in 
the shape of a " son and heir" to Dalton*s Court, 
whilst the younger was still single, and at pre- 
sent in India with his regiment. 

The old people were, at the moment when 
Lady Evelyn's approach was announced to 
them, without any " company" (a rare state, of 
things at Daltonscourt) to enliven the big ugly 
house. The old people did not, however, find 
the time hang heavily on their hands. With 
carpet-work and knitting, together with a daily 
carriage airing, on roads, every stone on which 
she knew, for milady; and with the Times, his 
farm, and a quantum suff. of "balmy sleep" for Sir 
Edward, the septuagenarian pair " got along," 
even when tite-dtetey with considerable satisfac- 
tion to themselves. 

The sitting-room, a small and snug one, 
which they occupied when alone, was situated 
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at the back of the house, a circumstance to 
which, together with a slight hardness of hear- 
ing common to both, was owing the absence, as 
far as their ears were concerned, of any sound 
that might have given warning to them of an 
arrival. Great was, therefore, the surprise which 
the throwing open of the door and the an- 
nouncement of " Lady Evelyn Rodney " occa- 
sioned to the inmates (one of whom had been 
sleeping soundly) of that well-lighted, luxurious 
little apartment. 

" Will you forgive me ?" Ivy, advancing with 
extended hands, said : " I ought not to have 
come uninvited, but " 

'* My dear, you are most welcome, whatever 
lucky wind brings you ! Eleanor, this is Ivy, 
the little cousin whom you so well know by 
name, and — ^well, not by description, for she has 
become a young woman since I saw and talked 
so much about her." 

So spoke Sir Edward, alert in a moment, 
and with every sense refreshed, instead of 
deadened, by recent slumber. Lady Dalton's 
welcome was equally cordial, and when, with 
exceeding diffidence. Ivy proclaimed the fact 
that her baby was in the car outside, the ex- 
cellent old lady's grandmotherly instincts were 
in a moment on the qui vive^ and she bustled 
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away to see with her own eyes to the comfort 
and well-being of her juvenile guest. 

** How good you are !" said Ivy, as, at her 
host s suggestion, she seated herself in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, within easy hearing of his 
best ear. " I have been thinking so much of 
what I should say, and how I should excuse 
myself for taking you in this way by storm." 

" My dear, you must not talk of excuses, 
you, Gertrude Wentworth's child, and my own 
god-daughter," patting the little hand which she 
had laid upon his arm, " must always be wel- 
come as flowers in May to any house of mine." 

" Ah ! but I must explain " 

*' Not to-night, not to-night, my dear ! You 
must be tired with your long journey, and will 
be glad of rest. Eleanor," to his wife, who 
returned just then, full of admiration for little 
Phil, or Phiken, as she called him, to bear her 
part in making much of their unexpected guest, 
" this young lady says she will have nothing 
but tea — poor washy stuff, I tell her — after her 
journey ; but a wilful woman, we know, must 
have her way ; and I have told Peters to bring 
it in at once," 

"With a poached t.^g'i Shure," added Lady 
Dalton, who had lived too long in her native 
country for a spice of the brogue not to be 
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audible in her discourse, " you'll have one, me 
dear, with your tea?" And, "on hospitable 
thoughts intent," her ladyship bustled out of 
the room again, murmuring as she went a truism 
to the effect that nothing was well or quickly 
done " unless one saw to it oneself." 

It was in this fashion that Ivy was made to 
feel at home at Dalton's Court, and the cor- 
diality and kindly consideration which marked 
her host's conduct towards her was very pleasant 
to one whose vocation it had lately been to de- 
vote herself to the comfort of those by whom 
she was certainly not made Vaimable to in return. 
Both Sir Edward and. his wife were of the 
number of those with whom intimacy is formed 
at once. That they were " Christians indeed, 
in whom was no guile," was a truth so 
patent, even* to the most casual observer of 
character, that it is easy to understand how one 
like Ivy, whose " heart was on her sleeve," and 
to whom sympathy from kindly hearts was felt 
to be a very precious thing, should, after that 
unfortunate fashion of hers — a fashion of which 
deep after-regret h^d as yet done nothing 
towards curing her — have detailed, precisely as 
it occurred, the scene which had taken place at 
Kilmeny, and the words, profligate and insult- 
ing, that had sent her flying, as if for refuge, to 
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the shelter of Dalton's Court, and the protection 
of her kind relations. Sir Edward listened in 
silence, feeling shocked as well as surprised at 
conduct so reprehensible, whilst Lady Dalton 
was. profuse in her denunciations of the man 
who could be so lost to every right and gentle- 
manly feeling as thus openly to misconduct 
himself. , 

" And she — your poor sister !" she said ; 
" what must she not have suffered !" holding up 
her plump, well be-ringed hands in horror. 
** Her own husband I And with a — a visitor ! 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! Sir Edward, did you ever 
hear of such a thing before ?" 

Truth to say, the elderly gentleman thus ap- 
pealed to was not at all sure that he had. In 
his day — the day when he, being "about town," 
was cognisant of the many pleasant vices which 
sometimes escape the " whipping of justice,'* 
acts of the nature perpetrated by Captain Beeton 
had, if his memory served him rightly, not been 
wont to be by married men done under the 
eyes of their lawful wives, or of those of pure- 
minded and well-bred ladies. It was bad, he 
said, bad as bad could be, and the man clearly 
possessed neither the mind nor the manners of 
a gentleman. Ivy had done right, perfectly 
right, to leave the house of such a fellow as he, 
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and he (Sir Edward) only hoped that her stay 
at Dalton's Court would be a long one. 

To this cousinly invitation she could only re- 
spond with thanks. Her host's stern condem- 
nation of the delinquent had already caused her 
to bitterly accuse herself of treachery and mean- 
ness in that she had " behind his back " made 
statements which had called that condemnation 
forth. Retrospection too, as regarded Gussie, 
was terrible to her. She pictured to herself 
her sister, alone with her own jealous thoughts, 
or else exposed, with no friendly intervening 
^'buffer," either to the silent sulkiness or the 
bursts of temper to which Captain Conrad was 
alternately subject. 

" And if she did but know, poor darling !" 
Ivy said to herself, " that I have been betray- 
ing her husband's conduct here at Dalton's Court, 
what a monster she would think me! Of course, 
because she is so. good, she has long ago for- 
given him, and she would do the same, I verily 
believe^ even if she had overheard the horrid 
words that drove me here. Thank God! never- 
theless, that she did not hear theni, and it shall 
be my business to keep the knowledge of them 
for ever secret from her." 

It was thus that Ivy commented both, to her- 
self, and when alone with Lady Dalton, on her 
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own shortcomings, and on the sweet unselfish 
character of her sister. She was never tired of 
dilating on Gussie's patience, her wife-like de- 
votion, her readiness at self-sacrifice. 

" She never answers him even by a word, and 
I verily believe that if it gave him pleasure to 
box one of her ears, she would offer him the 
other with a meek request that he would con- 
tinue the amusement" 

" It is a great pity that somebody does not 
box his ears, and that pretty soundly too," was 
Lady Dal ton's comment on her guest's pane- 
gyric. The which remark Sir Edward, who 
had come into the room whilst the ladies were 
talking, endorsed by saying aloud, and with an 
approving voice, 

*' Hear, hear V 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

" The God who made it vile, in mercj to mankind, has 
hidden from all eyes except His own, that most hideous of 
all sights, the naked human heart" 

These events, all of them of more or less im- 
portance in their effect upon her conduct, and 
consequently upon her "fate" in life, marked 
the day following that on which the conversation 
alluded to in the last chapter took place. The 
first of these events was the receipt, before 
breakfast, of a short note written in Captain 
Beeton's scrawling caligraphy, and signed with 
his name. In it, with many penitent apologies 
for his conduct, he implored her to return, for 
the house was, he said, unendurable without her. 
He acknowledged, he said, that he had made 
both a "beast" and a "fool" of himself, and 
promised that if she would only come back, she 
should never in like manner be offended again. 
It was an ill-spelt, ungrammatical, and badly 
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worded letter, but, such as it was, it emanated, 
at least so Ivy believed, from the heart, and it 
" heaped coals of fire on her head." 

Of course she would return. They bothy she 
felt sure, though Gussie had sent no message 
and written no word, wanted her at Kilmeny 
again. On that very day she would inform her 
kind entertainers of her intention of returning, 
and in eight-and-forty hours she would retrace 
her steps across bog and mountain to her sis- 
ter's uncomfortable home. 

Full of her letter, and of the thoughts and 
resolves which it had engendered. Ivy trips 
with a lightened heart downstairs, and after her 
usual morning greeting to her hosts, seats her- 
self in her accustomed place. To her surprise 
there lies upon her plate a letter directed to 
herself 

** How strange ! and not by post !" she, turn- 
ing it about in her fingers, says ; and then with 
a glance at her hostess, whose kindly face wears 
a greatly amused expression, she places it agaia 
unopened upon the table. " I wonder what 
there is inside. The servants and poor people 
in this country are so fond, are they not ? of 
writing, or rather getting the schoolmaster, or 
some other accomplished individual, to indite 
their wants. Gussie had a letter the other day 
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from a servant in the house, directed to the 
Honourable Lady Beeton, Esquire! I only- 
hope that this is not from Winifred, telling me 
that she wishes to leave me." 

" Perhaps," suggests Lady Dalton, " Miss 
Winifred has heard you say (as we did last 
night) that this is your birthday, and has writ- 
ten to congratulate you." 

" Oh! Lady Dalton," exclaims Ivy — a sudden 
inspiration flashing across her brain, and a 
bright wave of colour spreading over the lovely 
fulness of her cheek : " it is something — I — 
how stupid I am !" opening with eager fingers 
the envelope as she speaks. 

It is of thick vellum-like paper, gilt edged, 
and contains no writing, with the exception of a 
few words inscribed on the interior of the en- 
velope. Ivy's quick eyes have, however, ascer- 
tained at a glance that the envelope is not an 
empty one, for the flimsy paper that denotes 
the presence of money is distinctly visible, as 
she reads with flushed cheeks, and anything but 
pleasure, the following words : 

** For the Lady Evelyn Rodney, with the 
love, apologies, and sincere good wishes on her 
twentieth birthday, of her godfather and cousin, 
Edward Dalton." 

" Oh, Sir Edward I" exclaims Ivy, substitut- 
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ing her host's name for that of his evidently 
well-pleased wife, " I do thank you very, very 
much. You are goodness itself to me, but in- 
deed, indeed you must not do this. ' I am not 
in any money trouble, and, oh," getting up, with 
two clean crisp notes, each of fifty pounds, in 
her hand, and (whilst she kisses the old man's 
bald forehead) placing them on the table before 
him, " I should love you so much more if you 
would only take them back again." 

But this is exactly what Sir Edward will not 
do. He knows within a few pounds the amount 
of the young widow's income, and being himself 
a man of what is called almost "colossal fortune," 
sees no reason why he, having more money than 
he well knows what to do with, should not give 
of his superfluity to his godchild. With the 
frankness and lack of prudent reticence which 
were component parts of her character, Ivy had 
already, whilst citing instances of self-sacrifice 
on her sister's part, made it quite apparent to 
her hosts there existed in the Beeton household 
great necessity for economy, nor had she kept 
secret from them the fact (one which Gussie had 
insisted should not be made known to her hus- 
band) that she (Ivy) did, whilst sojourning at 
Kilmeny, diminish, in order not to be a burden, 
but the contrary, to her relations, by one half, 
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her own very limited dowry of two hundred 
pounds per annum. 

These facts being patent, Sir Edward, who is 
a sensible man and has outlived, if, indeed, it 
ever existed for him, the season of romance, re- 
plies to Ivy's urgent appeal by telling her in 
plain, unvarnished terms that she is a " little 
goose/' and that she had better put her false 
pride, and the few pounds which she might be 
glad of some day into her pocket, and say no 
more about it. He, Sir Edward, had, he con- 
tinues gallantly, been more than repaid (instead 
of being punished, which perhaps he ought to 
have been, for venturing to treat her as a child 
of his own) by receiving such a " salute" as Ivy 
had been good enough to bestow upon him. 

" It is not often," he adds, smiling across the 
tabla to his wife, who has sat a silent, but 
amused, spectator of the little scene, " that an 
old fellow like me has the luck to receive a kiss 
from a pretty young woman, and my dear," more 
seriously, "you really will oblige me, and save me 
from the pain of thinking I have taken a liberty 
with Lady Evelyn Rodney, if you will permit 
me the indulgence of this little pleasure." 

After this gracious and sensible speech what 
can Ivy say, and what further opposition make? 
Her dislike to accepting Sir Edward's gift is as 
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great as ever, for, to her high spirit, the sense 
of obligation is well-nigh intolerable ; she has, 
however, in this case, to consider xh^ feelings of 
another, and that other one who has treated her 
with affectionate kindness, and had opened his 
heart and home to her as to a daughter. That 
both Sir Edward and Lady Dalton will, should 
she persevere in her refusal, feel both annoyed 
and mortified, she is well aware. The being 
self-convicted of a blunder is no agreeable sen- 
sation, and that such a conviction would follow 
on Ivy s obstinate rejection of a well-intended 
gift there could be no doubt. These considera- 
tions, long as they have taken to put on paper, 
occupy but a moment in deciding Ivy to, as Sir 
Edward has expressed it, put her ** pride in her 
pocket." With, therefore, another, and this 
time a very warm and daughter-like caress, re- 
peated on Lady Dal ton's motherly cheek, Ivy 
confesses herself vanquished. 

'* You are both too good to me," she mur- 
murs, and ** good as gold " as this young woman 
may be said to be, it is in this instance just as 
well that " the naked human heart," as it beats 
in her fair breast, is hidden from this excellent 
old couple's view. For Ivy, far from feeling 
grateful, is half-angry with thenty and very much 
ashamed of herself. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

" A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows." 

Pope. 

I HAVE said that three events served in after 
days to make the one on which Ivy consented 
to be laid under pecuniary obligation a memo- 
rable one. Two of these events I have already 
recorded, but the third, which occurred much 
later in the day, at the hour, namely, when the 
arrival of the ** second post" made its usual stir 
in the tranquil-flowing life's current at Dalton's 
Court, has yet to be mentioned. 

The afternoon letters were usually called for 
(there being no late official delivery) by Lady 
Dalton herself in the course of her post-meridian 
drive. To " fetch " them was " something to 
do," and therefore, although it frequently hap- 
pened that there had been previous opportu- 
nities of despatching the ** Castle" letters to 
their destination, the post-mistress, who also 
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kept the little shop, three miles from Dal ton's 
Court, where you might purchase anything, 
from a bag of " yaller male " to a yard of flannel, 
generally took upon herself to keep the Castle 
correspondence till such time as her /'lady- 
ship," who, " shure, had a right to plaize hersilf," 
drove up in her carriage, and with a civil 
" Good-day^ to you, Mrs. Riley/' and possibly 
an order for the shop (Sir Edward considering 
it a duty to encourage the tradespeople of the 
neighbourhood), asked if there were any letters 
for Dalton's Court. 

On the day in question. Ivy, who had already 
put in practice her resolve not only to show 
Captain Beeton's " manly " letter of apology, 
but to announce her intention of, on the follow- 
ing day but one, returning to Kilmeny, was, 
according to daily custom, seated, when the 
afternoon letters were being inquired for by the 
footman, in the open landau, by Lady Dalton's 
side. The delay in the man's return was 
short, post-office business being slack at the 
'^sthore." 

" A letter for you, my dear," said her lady- 
ship, who had glanced — previously to perceiving 
that one was for her guest — at the directions of 
the other missives, " and forwarded, too, I 
think, from Kilmeny." 
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A letter for her, and forwarded from Kil- 
meny ! Ivy took the missive in her hand, and 
a glance told Her that it was directed in the 
large, clear writing of her lover. To open it at 
that moment, she felt was out of the question. 
Lady Dalton had received no letter herself, and 
had therefore, though far from being either an 
over-curious or a prying woman, nothing par- 
ticular to do with her eyes, which might fix 
themselves accidentally on her companion, and 
on that companion's proceedings. Should she 
decide on opening her letter, there would be that, 
as Ivy justly surmised, in her countenance which 
would betray to the still keen powers of obser- 
vation of her old friend, the fact that the writer 
was anything but indifferent to her ; and then, 
even with the best intentions of ** looking an- 
other way," and keeping closed the organs of 
perceptioUj it would be scarcely possible, seated 
as the two ladies were in such very close ap- 
proximation, for some words, at least, of that 
extremely bold handwriting not to be involun- 
tarily read by Lady Dalton. 

There is one evil, amongst not a few others 
which arises from the Jiux de blouche which so 
many women have found cause (it being their 
mental malady) to regret, and this evil is, that 
knowing much, a confidante often, and perhaps 
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not unnaturally, expects to know everything. 
She is hurt and, perhaps, affronted when the 
y limit beyond which her friend does not intend, 
in her company, to travel, is reached ; and 
mutual coldness, the result of this over-fami- 
liarity in friendship, leads not unfrequently to 
estrangement of heart between those who once 
were dear to each other. 

It was due to the good sense as well as to the 
straightforwardness of Lady Evelyn that she 
ran, in this instance, no risk of offending her 
hostess. To be outspoken, and confess at once 
(far from agreeable as the avowal was) that in 
the background of her history there existed, 
widow and mother though she was, a " sweet- 
heart/' was the only course, as Ivy felt, open to 
her, and therefore she said, feeling thankful the 
while, that the veil she wore, partially concealed* 
her blushes : 

" This is a very particular letter. Lady Dal- 
ton ; a letter from a — a gentleman who -" 

"Well, my dear?" piit in Lady Dalton, for 
the old do not as quickly as the young under- 
stand a demi-moty and the cause of Ivy's hesi- 
tation was to her ladyship not immediately 
patent. 

" It is from a gentleman who has proposed to 
me," blurted out poor Ivy, "and I think I 
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would rather read my letter when I am alone. 
I am sure, almost sure, at least, dear Lady 
Dalton, that I shall tell you all about it after- 
wards. You don't mind, do you ?" she added 
coaxingly, and stroking the old lady's hand as 
she spoke. 

Lady Dalton, as a matter of course, declared 
that Ivy was quite right to read her lover's 
letter in private. Whatever her young friend 
cared to tell her, she would be glad at any time, 
to hear, and as for minding — 

** My dear, how could I mind ?" she wound 
up by asking. 

But, in spite of this assertion, and although 
in manner she was kind as ever. Ivy felt that 
the non-opening of her letter was slightly re- 
sented, and that till her curiosity should be 
thoroughly gratified, Lady Dalton's curiosity, to 
say nothing of her wounded susceptibilities^ 
would fail to be appeased. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

" Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever." 

Shelley. 

The letter which Ivy received from her lover^ 
and which she read in the quiet of her own room, 
was as follows : 

*' My dear Lady Evelyn, 

" When we last parted you were good 
enough to give me some slight hopes that, 
should circumstances occur to render our mar- 
riage possible, you would not refuse to be my 
wife. After that interview, every word of which 
I clearly remember, it became impossible for me 
to revert to the subject of it. My proposal to 
you was made under the then conviction that 
our relative positions were almost precisely the 
.contrary to what I afterwards found them to be, 
and but for that conviction I could never have 
ventured to address you as I on that occasion 
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did. I have this morning, and this morning only, 
so that you will perceive that I have not taken 
long to deliberate on the expediency of again 
venturing to address you — received the intelli- 
gence that an uncle, an old man whom I had 
not seen for many years (my own fault, but I 
had been angered by an expression of his which 
implied that I expected he would * do some- 
thing for me'), has died and left me ;^ 100,000. 
If, as may be possible, the fact that our respec- 
tive incomes would not make up such a whole, 
as commonly prudent people think necessary to 
marry upon, was the only or chief cause of the 
rather cold water which you threw upon me and 
my prospects, I feel sure that you will now 
have the generosity to tell me so. I shall await 
your answer with great impatience, and remain, 
with the deepest, truest regard, 

" Yours ever, 

" Arthur Cuthbert." 

Ivy read this letter twice over before she 
could make up her mind whether to be glad or 
sorry that she had received it. That it was a 
good letter, sensible, manly, and to the purpose, 
she could not deny]; but then the question was, 
whether it were not too much " to the purpose/* 
too business like, too altogether unlike the letter 
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of a man in love, to be quite acceptable in her 
sight. These were her first thoughts concern- 
ing it, but on a second perusal other and more 
rational ones took their place. He had been 
right, she told herself, to indulge in no lover- 
like expressions, no assurances of constancy. 
On the one occasion on which there had arisen 
between them a question of love, there had 
been little said which either warranted or de- 
manded such assurances. His letter, whilst in 
itself it proved that his mind had undergone no 
change, left her at perfect liberty to retract, and 
if possible, to ignore any such words of hers as 
implied consent to his wishes. There was in 
this a delicacy of feeling displayed which could 
not but strike Evelyn, and once satisfied in her 
mind that the contents of her lover's letter were 
not incompatible with that devotion of heart 
and soul for which women of her stamp pant 
" as does the hart for the water springs," she 
allowed herself in the solitude of her " closet" 
to confess that she had been made by the receipt 
of that short and totally unexpected missive, 
happier than she had been before. 

Of course she replied to it at once. She was 
not a woman to whom deliberation, before arriv- 
ing at a decision, comes, as it does to some, 
naturally, and as a matter of course. In this 
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case, moreover, there were no grounds for think- 
ing over, and discussing with her own conscience 
the pros and cons of the subject in question. 
She had all but taught herself to believe that 
she loved the man who had thus thrown his 
heart and fortune at her feet, with a more real 
love than she had, before her marriage, felt for 
that other, and perhaps still better one to whom 
she had given herself (it was an act most 
blamable, but she had endeavoured to make 
amends, and had deeply suffered for her fault), to 
escape from the evils which had made her home 
intolerable to her. And now — now when she 
had again voluntarily taken up her burden, now 
also, when there was good hope (for Gussie's 
health seemed thoroughly re-established) that 
she might leave her sister with a light heart and 
an easy conscience, there had opened out for 
her a prospect of happiness, a certainty of 
refuge from the responsibility of watching over 
her sister's well-being, which neither her strong 
affection for that sister, nor her compassion (a 
compassion that was indeed great) for the man 
whose lot it was to bear the burden which she 
was about to shake from her own shoulders, 
were powerful enough to induce her to refuse. 

Her letter would not leave Dal ton's Court 
till the following day, but the cacoethes scribendi 
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was strong — as was too often the case with this 
impulsive young woman — upon Ivy, and there- 
fore it was that even before she had, by placing 
confidence in that lady, fulfilled her half-promise 
to Lady Dalton, she with a full heart and ready 
pen wrote her acceptance of her cousin's offer. 
Then, feeling quite satisfied with her perform- 
ance, she locked the^ letter in her desk, and, the 
dressing-gong not ha^/ing as yet sounded, 
hurried downstairs, in the hope — which did 
not prove abortive — of finding Lady Dalton 
alone. 

I have ill described my heroine's character if 
I have failed to make it apparent that her pro- 
clivities were very decidedly gregarious. To 
thoroughly enjoy any good thing which chanced 
to befall her, it was almost requisite that her 
happiness should be shared and sympathised 
with. She herself was so full of the " milk of 
human kindness," so prone to rejoice with the 
joyful, and weep ''tear for tear" with any *'child 
of misfortune*' who might be driven to seek 
comfort in the pouring forth of his or her afflic- 
tions, that the laying bare, in frank open- 
heartedness, of her own affairs and sentiments, 
was a '^weakness" in which she far too fre- 
quently yielded. 

As may be supposed, Lady Dalton warmly 
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congratulated her young friend on the pros- 
pects opening out before her. A man of for- 
tune, well connected, and, of course, in love I 
What more could any reasonable woman de- 
sire? 

** And he is so good — so clever!" said Ivy. 
" He has been such a comfort to his widowed 
mother, and has never ran in debt, or cost her a 
moment's care or anxiety. I am indeed for- 
tunate, for Arthur Cuthbert is *one in a 
thousand.' " 

" Ah ! but you must not let him know you 
think so," Lady Dalton, shaking her head 
sagely, rejoined, ^' for not even the * one in a 
thousand ' can pass safely through the ordeal of 
husband * adoration.' " 

To this remark Ivy made no reply, the idea 
being probably firmly fixed in her mind that 
under no possible circumstances could Arthur 
Cuthbert fail to prove himself " wisest, discreetest, 
best." She could, however, and did allow her- 
self the satisfaction of descanting at some length 
on her lover's personal advantages — on his 
height (an inch above six feet), his commanding 
figure, and features almost too perfectly moulded 
for a man. 

" And yet he is not in the least conceited," 
Ivy wound up by saying ; *' and his letter alone 
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tells one how thoroughly manly, and free from 
mawkish sentiment he is." 

Two hours had scarcely elapsed since this 
young person, mentally commenting on this 
now much be-praised epistle, had regretted the 
absence of *' romance," which she now in con- 
temptuous phrase stigmatised as " mawkish sen- 
timent!" Truly the time seemed to be approach- 
ing when she would rival Gussie in her capacity 
of husband worship. Fortunately, however, for 
the younger sister, the object of her future 
idolatry was cast in a different mould from that 
in which Nature had fashioned Captain Conrad 
Beeton. 

• That gentleman had already received from 
Ivy a "free pardon" for his offences, and a noti- 
fication that her return might on the day fol- 
lowing be expected. In her answer she made 
a point, painful as the duty was, of making, him 
understand that she had found herself obliged 
to give to her hosts the true reason for her un- 
expected move, for Ivy possessed a conscience 
which would not allow her to say that of the 
absent of which they themselves were ignorant 
— " I was very sorry," she wrote, " to have to 
tell the truth, but I could not see what else 
there was for me to do." 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

" Iron sleet of arrowy shower, 
Hurtled in the darkened air." 

Gray. 

There is no piece of proverbial advice more 
worthy to be followed than that comprehen- 
sive one which counsels us to " look before 
we leap." Under that general .head may be 
included the sage monition, often repeated, but 
rarely attended to, that, namely, of deferring 
the sending of an important letter till some 
hours (if passed in sleep so much the better) 
shall have passed over the writer's head. 

In the matter of Ivy's answer to her lover, 
chance, and chance alone was answerable for a 
delay which, whilst it caused that answer to be 
re-read, produced the addition of a not alto- 
gether unimportant postscript. 

These are the words which Lady Evelyn, 
on second thoughts, subjoined to her letter : 

** I must not omit to tell you that I am pledged 
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to remain, unless anything at present unforeseen 
occurs to render the arrangement impossible, 
for nine months longer with my sister in Ire- 
land. I cannot deny that I regret the making 
of such a promise, but having done so, you will 
understand that I must keep my word.*' 

Then the letter went, and Ivy, notwithstand- 
ing the binding obligation from which, without 
a breach of honour, she felt that she could not 
escape, and which she owned with truth that 
she regretted, prepared to return with a lightened 
heart to Kilmeny? 

She was very sorry to leave Dal ton's Court, 
a feeling which was reciprocated by the kind- 
hearted old couple whose existence she had 
brightened, and who were of the number of 
those who loved to " have young people about 
them." 

" You must come again very soon,'' said Sir 
Edward as they stood together — Lady Dalton 
with an old-fashioned *^calash" upon her head, for 
the air was keen — on the top of the wide flight 
of steps, watching the packing on the car of 
Ivy's small possessions ; " and if that fellow mis- 
behaves himself again, don't stand it for a 
moment." 

" I won't; you know I didn't before," laughed 
Ivy ,; " besides," she, with unconscious severity, 
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added, " I can boast of a legitimate protector 
now, and I have learned the truth, dear Sir 
Edward, that, as a rule, the more protection a 
woman lacks, the less she meets with." 

Having so said, she, after kindly farewells 
were reciprocated, was driven away, and for 
several months to come her place at Dalton's 
Court was empty. 

At the turn of the road which led to the little 
wind-visited peninsula, Ivy was met, he having' 
(a somewhat unusual occurrence with him) a 
gun upon his shoulder, by her brother-in-law. 

It was nearly dark, the various horses which 
had by turns slowly dragged the little party on 
their way having been over-worked and jaded 
with much tourist travelling; but even by the 
amount of daylight that remained, it was appa- 
rent to Ivy that Captain Beeton looked to be a 
less than usually discontented and unhappy man. 

** Do you mind getting out and walking to the 
house ?" he said, and on Lady Evelyn replying 
that she preferred leaving the car, the change 
was effected, and the aged steed, relieved of 
some ten stone of weight, passed the pedes- 
trians in a kind of convulsive canter (which, 
however, was of short duration) on its way to 
the house. 
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To Ivy s relief, Conrad made but slight allu- 
sion to his late misdemeanours. Something he 
muttered about having always made — where 
women were concerned — a fool of himself; and 
then, at the request of Lady Evelyn, that topic 
was abandoned ; another, and certainly — to her 
thinking — a far more interesting one, being per- 
mitted to take its place. 

" There' has been, as usual, * great cry and 
little wool ' since you went away,'' Captain 
Beeton said. " Those humbugging Fenians 
have given us plenty to talk about, and there 
has been a shooting affair, which happily only 
involved the killing and torturing of a dog " 

" A faithful Scotch collie, I . suppose, which 
would not allow his master's property to be 
trespassed upon, or his sheep stolen," said Ivy, 
pityingly. " Poor good beast ! I think that 
system of visiting upon domestic animals the 
real or imaginary offences of their owners is one 
of the worst features in the Irish character. Of 
course, and as usual, the culprits will never be 
brought to justice }''* 

" Never. The men, to the number of a 
dozen, were all masked, and they fired one 
shot into the house, the which nearly killed a 
sleeping child. After this act of intimidation, 
they got hold of the dog, and " 
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*' Oh ! don't tell me !" Ivy, with her fingers 
pressed firmly against her ears, exclaimed. 
" There are certain .things which I cannot bear 
either to hear, or read of, and dog-torturing is 
one of them. But tell me, how is Gussie, 
and '' 

" The blessed babies, of course. Quite welU 
for aught I know to the contrary ; and well they 
need be, for we have had a fellow here — one of 
those gunboat chaps — who has been giving no 
end of trouble. He came walking over the 
mountains. By Jove ! a way that I would not 
have taken, unless I had a mad Fenian after 
me ; for there's a place on the top, they say,, 
hardly wider than a knife, and you look sheer 
down on either side (that is, if you choose to 
look) some two thousand feet of almost perpen- 
dicular height. Well, this fellow (you know 
him, his name is Dormer, of the Firefly y and he 
says he met you at the Leslies') seemed to think 
nothing of it. Sailors are used, I suppose, to 
that kind of thing, and when he tapped at the 
door, which he did in an uncommonly free and 
easy kind of way, of course there was nothing 
to do but to ask him in. There wasn't much 
of a blow out, as you may suppose, but he 
made himself quite at home with what there 
was, and, by Jove, in this hole of a place. 
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one is glad enough to see a new face some- 
times " 



" And particularly such a pleasant one as 
Captain Dormer's. I am sorry to have missed 
him ; I should have liked to ask him about the 
Leslies, and " 

** Now, Ivy,'' said Conrad, stopping short in 
his walk, and bringing his bold eyes to bear 
upon her face, ** don't you try to humbug me. 
I know perfectly well — as well as if I'd seen 
him and you together, that you had what you 
call a flirtation up there in the mountains with 
this rough and ready sailor. It isn't your fault, 
bless you. You cant help it. It's my belief," 
turning angrily away, as he switched the yellow 
blossoms of a wayside ragweed with his cane, 
" that you would flirt with a seal on its hind legs, 
if no other male living thing came in your way." 

The utter absurdity of this wind-up of an 
exordium, the commencement of which had 
gone near to make her angry, struck Ivy so 
forcibly that she went off into a peal of laughter 
so hearty and prolonged, that for a few moments 
further speech was out of the question. Pend- 
ing her recovery Captain Beeton proceeded 
with his remarks : 

" The oddest thing was, that when he found 
that the only spare room was yours, he abso- 
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lutely refused to sleep in it Not a reason 
would he give, excepting the, of course, utterly 
untrue one, that on fine nights he preferred the 
mountain heather to a mattress, and the sea to 
a tub. So, of course, we let him have his way ; 
he looked in to breakfast, and made a deuce of 
a hole in the ham, I can tell you ; after which 
he took his gun and went after snipe. Gussie 
says he promised to bring her back a couple at 
least, but my belief is that it's a case of swagger, 

and that by the way, there he is, and be 

hanged to him !" pointing to a figure which, after 
having been for awhile motionless, with the sky 
for a background, came bounding down a steep 
declivity towards the spot where Ivy and her 
companion were standing. " I was certain that 
he'd turn up again, either with the snipes or 
without them." 

" Hallo ! What luck ?" was Conrad's cordial 
greeting, for he was really anxious as to the, 
'* bag/' and Nature will sometimes, in spite of 
difficulties, assert her rights. 

"Just two couple, no more," panted Lucius as 
he warmly shook hands with Ivy. '^One 
apiece, and one" (laughing) " for the spit. 
Lady Evelyn, I have been horribly afraid of 
having to leave before you came, and have been 
running like a suspected Fenian, ever since I 
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caught sight of the car. I haven't^a minute — no, 
not half a minute," looking at his watch, " to 
say * how d'ye do' and * good-bye' in, for one 
of my men has run over to say we may be 
wanted ; and if we are not off directly, night may 
be . upon us before we get over the Kylerea 
Pass." 

" But must you go that way ? People say it 

is so dangerous. Surely if you took my car " 

suggested Ivy. 

" It is two and twenty miles at least by the 
road, from this to the Bay, and here, we are 
barely four ! No, no, foot it we must, and can 
only hope that the mists will keep off; they 
bewilder a fellow so, and make him not know 
where he is." 

He shook hands as he said the words — a 
warm and cordial clasp, and in another moment, 
having been joined by a strongly-built ''blue 
jacket," the " say captain" might be seen scaling 
at '* best pace" the steep hill-side. ^ - 

" I hope they won't come to grief at the 
pass," said Ivy, as her eyes wistfully followed 
their rapidly disappearing figures, to which 
charitable wish her companion responded with 
a growling — 

** You took precious good care to show them 
how anxious you were for their safety. And 
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now for the snipe — I wonder whether it would 
be sale to roast one to-day or not" 

They were still discussing this knotty point 
when the arrival at the door, which to Ivy's 
thinking had never looked so shabby and so 
devoid of paint before, put a period to the 
dialogue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

" Base envy withers at another's joy." 

Thomson. 

*' So you have come back ! How bad of you 
to go, and without saying * good-bye/ or any- 
thing!" 

It was thus that Mrs. Beeton, with rather a 
chilling kiss, greeted her sister. 

" I left a little note for you, dear, to say where 
I was going. I wanted change so much, and — 
Well, it was very cowardly of me, but I had not 
courage to see your unhappy face." 

So far Ivy, feeling greatly embarrassed, had 
proceeded in her somewhat halting explanation, 
when Gussie's rejoinder caused her to wish the 
last words unsaid. 

" What made you think I was unhappy ? I 
couldn't understand your note. You said some- 
thing about hoping to find me more cheerful on 
your return, and it seemed so odd altogether. 
Conrad was so surprised, and put out too, of 
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course, though he didn't say much about it, and 
I have dined downstairs every day since you 
went, which made it very bright and pleasant." 
And this, according to her sister's account, had 
been, instead of moping and regrets, what had 
passed, during her three days' absence ! Gussie 
was vexed with her for going away, but as a 
matter of feeling her (Ivy's) departure had been 
as nothing to her sister! They had been "very 
bright" without the friend, the nurse, the devoted 
protectress whose solicitude for their domestic 
peace. had entailed upon her such odious results! 
Results, however, of which— and of this Ivy 
soon reminded herself — Gussie was far from 
knowing the worst, a " worst" which must, of 
course, remain for ever concealed from her. 
She had been an eye-witness to conduct on her 
husband's part which few wives would have 
patiently endured, but this conduct she had — 
either from absence of jealous susceptibility, 
from a sense of wifely duty, or from fear — 
thought fit entirely (to outward appearance at 
least) to ignore ; and Ivy, not for the first time 
since her sister had entered into the married 
state, was fain to wonder whether most to ad- 
mire in her sister an almost superhuman great- 
ness of soul, or see in her behaviour an obtuse- 
ness of feeling which rendered her character 
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peculiarly uninterestig and unlovable. Of one 
thing, however, Ivy felt very thoroughly, since 
her recent conversation with Captain Beeton, 
convinced ; that conviction being that a woman 
possessed of sense and firmness, a woman who 
united tenderness of feeling with strength of 
will, and high principles of action, might have 
made " a man," instead of a " poor creature," of 
Conrad Beeton. At the approach of danger, 
and the prospect of active professional exertion, 
what there was of energy in his nature was 
aroused at once, and from the manner in which 
he had once spoken of Mrs. Leslie, it was clear 
to Ivy that the qualities possessed by the settler's 
wife were precisely those which he most admired 
in a woman. Unfortunately they were also 
those in which his own wife was lamentably 
deficient. 

Whilst these thoughts were rapidly passing 
through Ivy's mind, the sisters were entering 
the house together. There had been that in 
Gussie's reception of her which had been felt by 
Lady Evelyn to be wanting in cordiality and 
warmth, and as the door of the small, untidy 
drawing-room (lighted only by a dimly burning, 
ill-cleaned lamp) closed upon them, and they 
were left, without fear of interruption, to " have 
their talk out," Ivy, more uncomfortably than 
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she had ever done before, recognised the fact 
that she and Gussie differed so widely and 
essentially in every moral characteristic, as well 
as in tastes and habits, from each other, that 
really intimate and pleasant communion could 
never exist between them. Of Gussie's power 
to sympathise in either her sorrows or her joys 
she had long since doubted. The wandering 
eye, the abstracted manner, the hardly concealed 
impatience to say her " own say," which denote 
the uninterested listener, had not been lost on 
one so keen of perception as was Ivy, and, 
now that she had two pieces of good fortune 
{differing widely in degree, it is true, but still 
both of them worthy of narration) to communi- 
cate, a something — one of those inherent warn- 
ings which are so often fraught with pain — 
suggested to her that to neither of her items of 
intelligence was Gussie likely to lend a sympa- 
thisingly gladsome ear. Still she had her news 
to announce, and only waited to open her 
budget till such a time as Gussie, having unbur- 
dened herself of her repository of grievances, 
was ready to listen and be still. 

*'It was a curious thing, was it not?'* she said, 
**yourgoing, without being especially asked, to the 
Daltons. They have never invited us, though, 
you know, I am just the same relation to him 
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as you are ; still, they are sure to do so now 
that you have been there, and have, of course, 
talked to them about us '^ 

It was well that at that particular moment, 
the lamp, which had been gradually giving at 
every moment a feebler light, went out alto- 
gether, thus enabling Ivy to in some degree 
recover from the distress into which her sister s 
concluding words had thrown her. It was, 
indeed, terrible to her to feel that Gussie, in 
thus trusting her, had leant upon a broken reed ; 
for had not she, ** under the spur of impulse," 
^iven at Dal ton s Court such an impression of 
her sister's husband as would, she feared, effec- 
tually prevent his ever receiving the invitation 
on which his wife so confidently reckoned ? It 
was in vain to assure herself that she had in- 
tended no harm, and that to give a reason for 
her sudden inroad had been absolutely neces- 
sary. Ivy's conscience refused to be appeased, 
and all that was left for her, seeing that what 
was passed could not be undone, was to en- 
deavour by every means in her power to make 
amends for the mischief that she had wrought. 

" How stupid servants are !" Gussie, on her 
return from her own room, whither she had 
gone in search (pending the setting to rights of 
the lamp) of a lighted wax taper, said. '* You 
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can have seen none of these kinds of miseries 
at Dalton's Court They are such rich 
people that they can afford servants who un- 
derstand things. / am obliged — not that I 
mind doing it for him — to trim his lamp my- 
self." 

" How hard upon you ! Yes, they are rich^ 
and very, very kind and generous. What do. 
you think," continued Ivy, taking from her- 
travelling-bag a pocket-book which contained 
her wealth, and displaying it before Gussie's. 
eager eyes, *' Sir Edward gave me all that 
money ! Laid it ready for me on my breakfast- 
plate ! I did not like taking it — in short, I 
hated it ; but he seemed so hurt, dear old man, 
when I refused the gift, that I was obliged to- 
yield at last. Was it not nice of him ?" 

Gussie, who had been gazing as if fascinated 
on the notes — such precious pieces of flimsy 
paper they were, and representing a sum of 
money larger (although it was but a hundred 
pounds) than she had ever seen at one time 
before, did npt answer for a moment, and then 
the cloud which so often lowered over her dark,, 
handsome face having evidently deepened, she 
answered coldly : 

" Yes, you certainly are in luck's way ; so 
different from me ! / never have ever so small 
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a windfall, and nobody — nobodyl^ clasping her 
hands together, " wants it more ! There is the 
furniture man writing insulting letters about his 
bill " 

" Oh, Gussie ! and you promised me, when I 
let you have that last ten pounds, that you would 
pay him with it— " 

" Well, but what could I do ? There were 
only a dozen of Conrad's cigars in the box, and 
the tobacconist in Dublin would not seiid any 
more without the money " 

"And Conrad would have been in a rage 
because he could not get rid of a shilling an 
hour in smoke, and all because you did not dare 
to tell him that his name was being soiled with 
the degradation of debt, and that if he smokes at 
all, what he puts in his pipe ought to be tobacco 
of the cheapest — ^pigtail, or some such stuff, I 
think they call it. Gussie, you are too bad ! 
You hide from Captain Beeton — chiefly I am 
persuaded from moral cowardice— the necessity 
which exists for economy and self-denial. You 
are a bad manager, so that you do not make 
the most of the income which you have, 
and '' 

"Oh, Ivy — stop, do f ' Gussie, with her fin- 
gers in her ears, burst in angrily. " I am so 
worried that I really cannot bear it, and just too 

VOL. II. 38 
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when you are so rich, and have everything you 
want.'' 

" But I haven't everything I want," said Ivy, 
who just then recollected, almost with amuse- 
ment, a certain large tin box of biscuits, together 
with other articles of food, which she, unknown 
to her sister, had for her own and her boy's 
use, ordered from Dublin, in order to make up 
for the manifold deficiencies in tempting edible 
supplies from which she and the child suffered 
at Kilmeny. " Who has ?*' she added with a 
smile ; " and, Gussie, forgive me if I seemed to 
lecture you. I know you are not extravagant 
for yourself, and I only wish you to try — ^you 
will, dear, won't you ? — to be more open with 
your husband." 

" Well, if you want an answer, I catit try, so 
there is no use saying I will. I can promise 
not to spend an unnecessary farthing on my- 
self—" 

" That is a thing you never do." 

"Well, then — Ivy, — dear Ivy," again clasping 
her hands together, and, greatly to Lady Eve- 
lyn's annoyance, falling on her knees before her 
sister — " you will help me, won't you ? by lend- 
ing me, just for a short time, some of this money 
— the half, for you can't want it all. Only a 
poor fifty, which you can have no need for, but 
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that which will save me — oh, it really will 
save me — from wretchedness of which you have 
no idea." 

It was thus that Gussie pleaded, and what 
could Ivy, whose liberality as regarded money 
(she possessing what the French call les difauts 
de ses qualitSs) amounted almost to a fault, do^ 
but yield?** It was true that she now antici- 
pated an occasion when the money, now so 
sturdily and almost as a right demanded of her, 
would be required for her own use. She had 
promised that in a given time she would be 
Arthur Cuthbert's wife, and when that time 
should arrive it was neither her purpose to go 
irousseauAess to her new home, nor to obtain on 
credit "goods" for which the bills would be 
eventually settled by her husband. It was for 
this reason, and for this alone, that whilst Gussie 
was still kneeling (that perseveringly suppliant 
probably labouring under the delusion that an 
abject position would have weight with Ivy> 
having refused to get upon her legs), Lady 
Evelyn hesitated, for a few moments only, to 
consent to the loan thus urgently demanded by 
her sister ; and when that consent was given, it 
was coupled with the condition (one which 
Gussie's lack of strictness regarding many obli- 
gations rendered — in Lady Evelyn's opinion — 

38—2' 
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absolutely necessary), that the money must be, 
at the end of seven months, returned. 

"And I will tell you why, dear/' she, cutting- 
short her sister's effusive expressions of grati- 
tude, continued ; " I am engaged to be married.'^ 

" You 1" and as she uttered the interjection 
the thoughts of the speaker flew, not to the 
prospects of happiness or otherwise of the 
generous sister to whom she already owed so 
much, but to th^ effect which the marriage of 
that sister would be likely to have on Conrad's 
comfort, and therefore on her own. 

" Yes, mel' rejoined Ivy, smiling. " And, why 
not ? I am not so very old, and have never, 
knowingly at least, led you or any one else to 
suppose that I intended to pass the remainder 
of my life alone. The gentleman I have pro- 
mised to marry is our cousin, whom you have 
never seen, but of whom you have often heard me 
speak — Arthur Cuthbert — whose mother lives 
just outside the park gates at Ross Combe." 

" But I thought he was so wretchedly poor — 
had only a hundred a year, or something of that 
kind. Surely, Ivy, you cannot be going to 
marry upon that ?" 

" Not exactly. I hope," still smiling, and 
looking, as indeed she felt, very bright and 
happy, " I trust that neither Arthur nor I are 
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quite so silly or so selfish as to act in such a 
manner. No, dear/* pressing in the fulness of 
her heart, and in the certainty that had a friend 
communicated to her such joyful news great 
would have been her satisfaction thereat, her 
lips upon her sister's cheek — " No, dear, you 
may be quite easy on that score ; his days, dear, 
good fellow ! of patient endurance are at end. 
A rich uncle by his mother's side has oppor- 
tunely died, and left him, if not very rich, at least 
well off enough for Arthur to burden himself 
with a wife/' 

" What do you call rich ?" was Gussie's first 
question — one which, seeing that she uttered no 
word of congratulation, and that the sound of 
her voice was hard and cold as the metal of 
which such riches as she spoke of are composed, 
could hardly fail to convey to a looker-on the 
impression that money, and what money could 
or could not in this self-seeking world of ours do, 
occupied a foremost place in her thoughts. 

Gussie, strange as it may seem to those to 
whom the virulence of the passion which we call 
Envy is unknown, felt every pulse in her body 
quiver with a nervous dread lest the fortune 
bequeathed to her sisters bridegroom should 
amount to thousands per annum, and that thus, 
wealth as well as rank would be amongst the 
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advantages which placed Ivy so far, socially, 
above her. Should it follow that Ivy, through 
her marriage with Arthur Cuthbert, became a 
really wealthy woman, rich enough, that is to 
say, to have carriages and horses at her com- 
mand, and to enjoy the prestige which money — 
** saint-seducing gold " — can give, why then 
Gussie would (and of the certainty of such a 
result she was perfectly conscious) have her 
whole existence embittered by the superior 
advantages which had been given to Ivy to 
enjoy. 

*' What do you call ' well off?' *' she had asked 
quietly, and unsuspicious Ivy answered her at 
once : 

"Arthur mentioned a hundred thousand 
pounds in his letter," she said, "but I am 
always suspicious about these round-sounding 
sums. They generally turn out either smaller 
or larger than they they are at first represented 
to be. The reason why I cannot tell." 

" More often a great deal smaller,*' said 
Gussie, whose wish was father to the thought. 
"It is so easy to say a hundred thousand 
pounds." 

" I don't know that it is easier than fifty,' ' 
laughed Ivy, "but any way, I should probably 
have said *yes' to Arthur if there were but 
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ten. However, I will talk about him to-mor- 



row/' 



Then the ladies went upstairs to dress, and 
with the exception of a request from Gussie that 
Conrad should not as yet be told of her sister's 
engagement, nothing more was said that night 
about Arthur Cuthbert. 

Truly a pillow of thorns was that on which 
Gussie's head, during that eventful night, tossed 
and tumbled. Throughout its weary hours the 
contrast between her own lot and that of her 
more fortunate sister was scarcely, even whilst 
she slept, absent from her mind. . In her dreams 
she saw Ivy in the enjoyment of every good 
thing which money could bestow, first and 
foremost amongst those good things being 
the consideration and obsequious deference 
which the " world" (that world from which her 
hard fate had shut her out) would, true to its 
instincts, pay to ** The Lady Evelyn," whose 
rank and brightness, and above all whose riches, 
would place her. on the topmost rung of the 
social ladder. Esto perpettca. If it be true that 
**a pretty woman is a welcome guest," how much 
more welcome must be the woman who combines 
in her own person the gifts of loveliness and of 
wealth ! 
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Gussie, as she dwelt on these things, grew (sa 
perilous to a weak brain is the grasp on it of a 
fixed idea) almost to hate her sister, and yet she 
believed, strange as this announcement may- 
seem, that the object of these bitter envyings 
was dear to her ! And Ivy, too, in the unsus- 
pecting generosity of her own large heart, a 
heart in which thoughts such as those that 
tortured Gussie could never have found a 
corner in which to harbour, believed the same^ 
and was thus spared the knowledge that the 
one for whom she had sacrificed so much, and 
for whose well-being she was even now offering- 
herself up a patient holocaust, entertained for her 
feelings very much akin to those that led Cain 
to commit the crime for the which he '* found no 
place for repentance, though he sought it care- 
fully and with tears." 

True, indeed, it is, that — 

" From ignorance our comfort flows. 
The only wretched are the wise." 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

^^ He cast ofif his friends as a huntsman his pack." 

Goldsmith. 

Time wore on — precious time, of which we 
waste so much, and often feel not the want of 
till we come to have nothing more to do with it 
— time wore on, and naught had as yet been 
heard of Cecil. Even the fact of his existence 
was one of which his family could not feel as- 
sured, and in their lack of knowledge of the 
truth, they (an exception to the rule laid down 
in the last chapter that " ignorance is bliss '% 
felt very anxious and unhappy. 

Many months had now elapsed since the un- 
fortunate young man had left (vowing vengeance 
on the man who had thus, humanly speaking,, 
brought him to this terrible pass) the roof of 
those whom now (so crooked and fallacious had 
his views of life and the things thereof become) 
he scarcely looked upon any longer as his 
parents. It was the end of October. Ivy was 
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still in Ireland, expecting, not with unmixed 
anticipations of pleasure, a visit from her 
betrothed to Kilmeny. She had not seen him 
sincf they two had parted on the day when he 
had asked her to become his wife ; but the 
period of separation had been lightened to both 
by the fact of their engagement, and also by a 
brisk correspondence, which, to Ivy especially, 
was a source of considerable enjoyment 

And now, for a time at least, that correspon- 
dence was to cease, and Arthur, who had been 
hitherto too much engaged with business ar- 
rangements to leave England, was, as I have 
just said, an expected guest at the house in 
which his bride-elect had promised, for a while 
at least, to abide. Captain Beeton's invitation 
to him had been very cordially expressed, for 
he (the " stipendiary ") was a man naturally, 
on the whole, given to hospitality, and there 
were now especial reasons why a male guest 
would be an advantageous addition to the 
family. 

The evening before Arthur was expected had 
arrived, and it was in the dark of a short Oc- 
tober twilight that Conrad, who had been 
absent the greater part of the day, returned 
home, and with an air which was slightly belli- 
cose and blustering, laid his loaded revolver on 
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the hall table, saying as he did so to Ivy, who 
chanced to be present : 

" I hope this lover of yours happens to have 
good nerves of his own. This popping, though, 
behind sod-banks is a sort of thing that a fellow 
who has spent all his life on a high stool with 
a pen behind his ear, won*t be able, I should 
say, to enter just at first into the fun of/' 

"Possibly not!" responded Lady Evelyn 
dryly, " Arthur's sense of humour may, in such 
a case, require development. As you say, the 
joke will be a new one to him ; but he is not 
too old to improve, and acquired tastes are 
often as useful as those with which people are 
born." 

To this the Captain, as was usual with him 
when the conversation took a turn which he 
either could not or would not understand, made 
no reply. He was wet through, he said, and 
must change his clothes at once. It was "the 
devil's own climate, and for his part he would 
rather break stones upon the road in England 
than be paid double what he got for bog-trotting 
after Ribandmen and Fenians." 

He was evidently in an ill humour. The 
rain had soaked through an " ile coat" that 
wasn't waterproof at all, and he had met Mrs. 
Donaldson on her pony, escorted by a burly 
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gentleman of middle age, who she introduced 
to the magistrate as her husband. Captain Do- 
naldson had just returned from an expedition 
to the "States/* and in the far West had chanced^ 
he said, to fall in with a young fellow who had 
given him a letter for Mrs. Beeton. If Cap- 
tain Beeton would allow him, he would call the 
following day, and give'more particulars regard- 
ing the young man, who had once, the said young 
man announced, been in the army, and whose 
name, as he gave it, was " Cecil." 

It was not till dinner was over that Captain 
Beeton made mention of this occurrence. He 
was a man who disliked any interruption to the 
routine of his daily meals, especially of his din- 
ner. Domestic commotion of any, even the 
smallest kind, he looked upon as a nuisance,, 
and he had besides been niore than usually 
hungry, and therefore averse to running the risk 
of his soup becoming cold, whilst " the women"" 
(which of course they would do) were boring 
him with questions. 

At last, the edge of his appetite being blunted, 
he spoke as follows : 

" I met Mrs. Donaldson on her pony to-day, 
with an old duffer of a sea captain, who she 
calls her husband. He only arrived, it seems, 
yesterday from Queenstown ; and who do you 
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think he says he saw out somewhere in the 
States ?" 

" Oh, Conrad ! it wasn't Cecil I" broke in Ivy 
impetuously. *' No, no — ^you would have said 
at once that it was he ! How could I be so 
stupid 1*' 

" I don't know what you mean by stupid. 
You made a deuced good guess, that is to say 
if it was Cecil." 

By this time Gussie was in tears. She and 
Cecil had always been the two of the' family 
who, from similarity in age, disposition, or some 
other unguessed-at cause, had been considered 
as the most bound together, if not exactly by 
the ties of strong affection, at least by one of 
those unexplainable links which sometimes add 
solidity to the bonds of simple brotherhood ; and 
if this had been the case before the discovery of 
their joint misfortune, how much the more 
closely (at least such was the general opinion, 
and there was a sentimentality in the notion 
which gratified [Gussie) were the brother and 
sister now knit, and made almost " more than 
kin" together. 

Hitherto, as we already know, there had 
been, especially of late, no field for the display 
of feelings which were probably on both sides 
rather imaginary than real. Cecil, in one of 
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those fits of frenzy, during which for the time 
the mind loses its balance, and is swayed this 
way and that, a reasonless, passion-driven thing, 
had certainly, supposing him still to be in life, 
given no proof of any overpowering amount of 
affection towards those with whom he was, not 
only by the ties of blood, but by all the early 
associations connected with childhood, and with 
" home/' naturally as "one." Gussie had always 
spoken of this family trial as of an especial 
grievance to herself. She was sure, she had 
often been heard to say, that " Cis" had written 
to kcTy but that something had happened to the 
letter. Cis was more to her than to any one of 
the family besides, and now she naturally claimed 
it as a right to be the first to shed tears of sis- 
terly joy and agitation over the brother who 
" had been dead and was alive again, who* had 
been lost and was found." 

It was a luxury, however, which she was not 
long permitted to enjoy. With a " Don't be a 
fool ! What the deuce is there to howl about ?" 
Captain Conrad (after the fashion of husbands 
whose will is law, and who are apt in the fami- 
liarity engendered by married life, to break the 
laws of good-breeding) cut short the tender 
little outburst, and prepared himself to tell his 
tale. 
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" The old fellow has a letter which he says 
that a man, who called himself Cecil, gave him 
for us ; for you, probably," nodding to his wife. 
"He is to bring it to-morrow morning, and then 
we shall of course know more about it, and 
whether the fellov/ he fell in with is an impostor 
or not." 

" But why could he not have sent the letter 
at once ?" exclaimed Ivy. **You should have 
asked for it ; indeed you should ! Think how 
long we have been watching and waiting for 
news of him !" 

" So long that a few hours more or less can't, 
I should think, make much difference. Til tell 
you what it is. Ivy, this brother of yours — I beg 
your pardon," sneeringly, " of Gussie's ! " 

" But he is my brother, too ! How can you 
say such cruel things ? Why, if Cecil is not my 
brother, neither is Gussie my sister ; and we 
know she is, don't we, darling ? My very own, 
own sister, the dearest that ever was !" 

And Ivy who has, as is usual with her, spoken 
out of the " fulness of her heart," throws her 
arms round Gussie's neck, and kisses her with 
warm affection. 

'* It doesn't seem to me," Captain Beeton, 
taking the cigar with which he i^ regaling him- 
self from his lips, says, "that Master Cis is 
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worth all this kissing, and hugging, and crying 
If he had cared a single pin's point for any 
one of you he would never have skedaddled 
in the way he did. I know that / should have 
come back to my mother, or have written to 
her, or something, and yet she never did the 
kind of things for me which, if all's true. 
Lady Haroldwood has had more than once to 
•do for Cecil." 

To this remark Ivy had no ready reply to 
make. At present nothing was known that 
could possibly justify the course of conduct 
which Cecil had pursued ; indeed, the fact of 
his being proved to be alive deprived him of 
the benefit of the doubt which had before ex- 
isted, the doubt, namely, of his being still in the 
land of the living. All that his sisters could 
now do was to wait patiently, in the hope of 
finding that in the letter which might at least 
extenuate (for exculpation seemed so impos- 
sible) the faults of the absent one. 

Before parting for the night Ivy spoke again 
of Colonel Donaldson, and of the '* shame" that 
it was that he should for so long a time have 
kept such a letter from the person to whom it 
was addressed ; but in this Conrad could, and 
did, to a certain extent, justify his new acquaint- 
ance from the charges of want of feeling and of 
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savoirfaire which Lady Evelyn brought against 
him. 

" He said something about the letter being 
amongst his heavy baggage, and of his not 
expecting it from Portbridget till this evening. 
No doubt/' getting up and stretching himself, 
" we shall know all about it soon enough. The 
dear fellow will be coming over here, I dare say, 
some day, and then you,'* to his wife, who, since 
the snubbing she had received, had taken no 
part in the conversation, " can have your cry 
out." 
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WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 
7s. 6d. . 

YE OUTSIDE FOOLS ! or. Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Public Opinion says : — "Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it . By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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EOBA D'lTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

nPHE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 
-^ in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

■pTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

■pACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
■*- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

"ly/TALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
■^*-^ History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. CLAUDIUS Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

"Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Tl/rOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
^^ Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol, crown 8vo., 5s. 

'pHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-^ 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.'* 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EVERLASTING TOR- 
MENT OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO BE UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. In wrapper, Price is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS. Original and 
Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post free.) 

THE REGENT: a play in Five Acts and Epilogue 
J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

T'HE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-*- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. clo th. 

"PPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchhyard 
-^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaph, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

' • Entertaining. "—Pall Mall Gazette, 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular, 

•'A very readable volume. " — Daily Review. 

"A most interesting book." — ^eeds Mercuty, 

*' Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greeniiough 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Saeiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 3s. .6d. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author ol '* The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author ot 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Consul- General Barker, with Explanatory 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, ANDTHE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

rpo THE DESERT AND BACK; or, Travels in Spain, 
-*- the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TURTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times), Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. Second Edition. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an miprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the coimtry. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition.) 

The Times says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in|the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

" May be safely recommended." — World. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. 5y An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Granmiar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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